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Greek artists depicted Hercules 
and Zeus on the dies cut to 
strike the gold coins of Alexan 
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ACKARD die cutters apply an 
ancient art with modern precision 
in making the dies for Packard forgings 
and stampings. Their work must be per- 
fect that Packard parts may be perfect. 


Fine materials and facilities alone could, : 


not maintain the Packard’s reputation 
as the world’s best built car. The talent, 
skill and experience, which for over a 
generation Packard has gathered and fos- 
tered inits men, are still more important. 





Engineering genius, skilled craftsmen, 
long experience—these money cannot 
duplicate. They enable Packard to design 
and fabricate a car of watch-like preci- 
sion, supreme beauty and lasting service. 


Packard has never built a finer car, in 
design, materials or workmanship, than 
today’s Packard Six. Yet the sedan, 
because it is the world’s largest selling 
truly fine car, now costs less than half 
its introductory price of seven years ago. 
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HEADING THE FASHION 


fo Lhe &, [raws 


Alphonsine’s subtly draped and back-rolled little shape in natural- 


NR toned Parisisol, with black accents, is but one of an important 
= series of small hats done in finely woven straws, linen-like in texture 
_~ —copies in natural, beige and black— 

. 


FRENCH MILLINERY SALON——SECOND FLOOR 
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Fashions 








Above: A slim-lined coat of soft cash- 
mere fabric; Molyneux influence in 
the panel back and unusual shoulder 
treatment. Interesting detail on pock- 
et and sleeve. Collared with squir- 
rel, ombre or biscuit mole. $58.75 


ibove: Frock inspired by the 
diagonal line and scalloped collar 
characteristic of Jane Regny. In 
flat crepe with the new transparent 
buttons. 1928 solid colors, and 
some gaily patterned prints. $27.75 





Center: A new note, the three Also, not illustrated, a smart three 
piece canton crepe suit with ear- piece knit suit with a jagged pat- 


digan. Transparent buttons; exqui- y) tern in plaiting on the sweater. 
sitely tailored A practical spring $29.75, All *W hitbey modes are 
fashion. Striking new shades. $33.75 for misses, in sizes 14 to 20 years. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
34!" Street and Broadway 
New York 
Tue New Yorker, published weekly by the F-R Pub. Corp., 25 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. R. H. Fleischmann, pres.; E. R. Spaulding, 


vice-pres.; C. E. rindley, sec. and treas.; R. B. Bowen, adv. mgr. Subscription $5.00. Vol. IV, No. 1, February 25, 1928. Entered as second-class 
matter, February 16, 1925, at the post office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3. 1879 Copyright, 1928, by the F-R Pub. Corp 








THE NEW YORKER 


Here in the famous 
Wanamaker Silk Rotunda 
and the Dress Goods 
Salon you will find the 
new mode of fabrics in 
full Springtime array. 
The patterns and weaves 
that the Parisian 
couturiers sponsored 
in their openings are: 
here—and the glorious 
new colorings, of course! 


Street floor, old building 


JOHN WANAMAKER 3% 
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GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN 


THE 


NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF 


EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, 


THE THEATRE 


FEBRUARY 24, THROUGH SATURDAY, MARCH 3] 
“The Doctor’s Dilemma,” with which it Tue TAMING oF THE SHREW: (Garrick, 35, 
alternates weekly, takes the stage.)—The E. Mat. Thurs.)—A modern-dress version 


(Unless otherwise noted, it is assumed that 
curtains will rise at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. The 
midweek matinée is on Wednesday unless an- 
other day is specified. E. and W. mean East 
and West of Broadway. Theatrical offerings 
are listed alphabetically in each of the three 
following subdivisions) : 


PLAYS 

Anp So to Bep: (Bijou, 45, W.)—Where 
the diary leaves off Mrs. Pepys begins to 
get control. : 

BEHOLD, THE Bripecroom: (Cort, 48, E. 
Closing Sat., Feb. 25.)—A bad little rich 
girl loves a ‘fine young man and the shock 
of her unworthiness kills her. With Judith 
Anderson. 

BuRLESQUE: (Plymouth, 45, W. Mat. Thurs.) 
—A burlesque lady wrestles with her hus- 
band and his bad habits. 

CaPoNSACCHI: (Hampden’s, B’way above 62.) 
—Walter Hampden in a revival of this 


splendid adaptation of Browning’s “The 
Ring and the Book.” 

Civic Repertory THEATRE: (14, W. of 6 
Ave.) —‘‘The First Stone” (Fri., Feb. 24) 
—A drama of New England life. eae 
“Twelfth Night” (Sat. Mat., Feb. 25)— 
Special performance of Shakespeare. ag 
‘The Master Builder’ (Sat. Eve., Feb. 
25)—Ibsen and Eva Le Gallienne. ; 
‘Improvisations in June” (Sun., Tues., 
Thurs., and Sat. Eves., Feb. 26, 28, Mar. 


1 and 3)—A new comedy from the German. 
“La Locandiera’”’ (Mon., Feb. 27)— 


Funny business by our forefathers. . . . 
‘John Gabriel Borkman” (Wed. Mat., Feb. 
29)—Another Ibsen revival. . “The 
Cradle Song’”’ (Wed., Feb. 29, and Sat. 
Mat., Mar. 3)—Smiles through the tears. 
“The Good Hope” (Fri., Mar. 2)—A 

Dutch tragedy of the sea. 
Cock Rosin: (48th Street, 48, E.)—An en 
tertaining mystery play of a _ justifiable 


murder on the stage of an amateur 
theatrical. 

THE CoMMAND TO Love: (Longacre, 48, W.) 
—Sophisticated humor in the French Em 
bassy at Madrid. With Basil Rathbone and 
Mary Nash. 

CogueTTE: (Maxine Elliott, 39, E.)—A 
Southern girl loves wisely and, her father 
thinks, too well, in a play which runs from 
high comedy to deep tragedy. With Helen 
Hayes and Elliot Cabot. 

Diversion: (49th Street, 49, W.)—-The pow- 
erful tragedy of a light love affair which 
ends in murder and suicide. 

Tue Doctor’s DiremMa: (Guild, 52, W. 


2:20 and 8:20 p.m. Not played Fri. and 
Sat., Feb. 24 and 25, while “Marco Mil 
lions,” with which it alternates weekly, 


takes the stage.) —Shaw’s occasionally grue 
some comedy of the medical profession, ex- 
cellently produced by the Theatre Guild. 
With Alfred Lunt. 

DracuLta: (Fulton, 46, W. 
horror novel effectively staged. 

EscaPe: (Booth, 45, W.)—Galsworthy pre- 
sents a delicate problem dealing with the 
return of an escaping criminal. With Leslie 
Howard. 

INTERFERENCE: (Lyceum, 45, E. Mat. Thurs.) 
—A gentleman endeavors, almost success- 
fully, to cover the traces of another’s mur 
der. 

Marco MILtions: 
formances Fri. and 
and then off until 


)—Bram Stoker's 


(Guild, 52, W.  Per- 
Sat., Feb. 24 and 25, 
week of Mar. 5, while 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE: 


THE RACKET: 


THE Roya 


Theatre Guild makes a gorgeous spectacle 
of O’Neill’s satire of Marco Polo. With 
Alfred Lunt. 

(Broadhurst, 44, 
W.)—George Arliss in an excellent pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s play. 


Paris Bounp: (Music Box, 45, W.)—In- 
fidelity takes a back seat in the house of 
matrimony. 

Porcy: (Republic, 42, W. 2:40 and 8:40 


p.M.)—The trials and tribulations of negro 

life, by. the Theatre Guild. 

(Ambassador, 49, W. Closing 
Sat., Mar. 3.)—A gang leader and a police 

captain duel excitingly against a background 
of Chicago corruption. 

Famiy: (Selwyn, 42, W.)—The 
private life of a family of great actors in 
absorbing detail. 

SALVATION: (Empire, B’way at 40. Closing 

Sat., Mar. 3. )—The faith of a lady revival- 
ist is severely jolted by the squabbles of her 
worldly promoters. With Pauline Lord. 

THE SHANGHAI GeEsTURE: (Century, Cent. 
Pk. W. at 62.)—Florence Reed in a limited 
return engagement of this melodrama of a 
Chinese bordello. 

THE SHANNONS OF Broapway: (Martin 
Beck, 8 Ave. at 45.)—The Gleasons ably 
bolster up an amusing comedy about vaude- 
ville folk. 

Tue Sirent House: (Morosco, 45, 
interesting melodrama built 
search for a hidden fortune. 

STRANGE INTERLUDE: (Golden, 58, E. No 
Mats. Curtain at 5:30; intermission for 
dinner at 7:30.)—O'Neill’s analysis, in 
nine acts, of the love life of a lady with 
three men. Glorying in, or marred by, 
according to one’s viewpoint, a lavish use 


W.)—An 
around the 


of the aside to enunciate the characters’ 
thoughts. Excellently acted by Lynn Fon- 
tanne. 

* e 





of Shakespeare’s farce. With Mary Ellis 
and Basil Sydney. 

THESE MopERN WoMeEN: (Eltinge, 42, W. )— 
An advanced lady, to cover her own activi- 
ties, counsels her husband to have an affair 
with his pretty secretary, and gets her old- 
fashioned come-uppance. 

Tue Triat oF Mary Ducan: (National, 41 
W.)—tThe engrossing narrative of a mur- 
der mystery, told in a courtroom. With Ann 
Harding and Rex Cherryman. 


Note: Harry Lauder is amusing, and appears 


at 10 p.m. (matinées at 4). The vaudeville 
preceding him is worth missing. Mats. 
Wed., Fri., and Sat. Knickerbocker, B’way 
at 38. 
WITH MUSIC 
ARTISTS AND Mopets: (Winter Garden, 
B’way at 50. 8:25 p.m. Mat. Tues.)— 


Jack Pearl’s trick dialect and Florence 
Moore. Ted Lewis and his band no longer 
here. 

A ConNEcTICUT YANKEE: (Vanderbilt, 48, 
E.)—Mark Twain and King Arthur’s Court 
gone jazzy. 

DeLMaAR’s REVELS: 
P.M.)—A_ jolly, 
toward burlesque. 

Tue Five O’CLocKx Girv: 
W.)—A smart musical comedy with 
Eaton and Oscar Shaw. 

Funny Face: (Alvin, 52, W.)—The Astaires, 
Victor Moore, and Gershwin music in a 
good show. 


(Shubert, 44, W. 8:15 
raucous revue that leans 


(44th Street, 44, 
Mary 


GotpEN Dawn: (Hammerstein's, B’way at 
53.)—An_ operatic operetta laid in East 
Africa. 

Goop News: (46th Street, 46, W.)—A fast 
collegiate musical comedy. With Inez 
Courtney and Mary Lawlor. 

Hit THE Decxk! (Belasco, 44, E. Closing 


Sat., Feb. 25.)—Your last opportunity to 


see Louise Groody in this hit from last 
season. 

MANHATTAN Mary: (Apollo, 42, W.)—An 
ordinary show with the exception of Ed 


Wynn, but he’s around a lot. 

Tue Merry Matones: (Erlanger’s, 44, W.) 
—George M. Cohan acts in his own musical 
comedy. 


My Marytanp: (Jolson’s, 7 Ave. at 59. Mat 
Thurs.)—The Civil War with Barbara 
Frietchie as leading lady. 

RAIN OR SHINE: (George M. Cohan, B’wav 


at 43.)—Joe Cook as 
this hilarious show. 


a one-man circus in 


Rio Rita: (Lyric, 42, W.)—Last year’s suc 
cess still at it. With Ada May and Bert 
Wheeler. 

Rosatizt: (New Amsterdam, 42, )— Jack 


Donahue and Marilyn Miller in 
lavish musical comedy 

SuHe’s My Basy: (Globe, B'’way at 46 
Closing Sat., Mar. 3.)—Beatrice Lillie in a 
show that certainly needs her. 


a large and 


SuHow Boat: (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. Mat 
Thurs.)—Edna Ferber’s novel made into a 
fine musical play. With Jerome Kern's 
music. 

Sunny Days: (Imperial, W.)—A pleas- 
ant score and conien ent in this 
musical version of “A Kiss in a Taxi.” 

TAKE THE Arr: (Waldorf, 50, E.)—Will Ma- 


_ honey a happy addition to a fair show. 
Sunpay Nicut Sacrep Concert—‘Sacred’”’ 
covering a multitude of variety acts. Qual- 


(Continued on page 6) 
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We’re A Flop On The Kerosene Circuit 


Cosmopolitan has no weight in cer- 
tain sections. . . folks out there spend 
so much time reading the mail order 
catalog they can’t be bothered with 
Peter B. Kyne, George Dorsey, Emil 
Ludwig and Sir Phillip Gibbs. 





But 1,600,000 well-to-do families in 
cities and towns do read Cosmopolitan 
every month. 


And remember that in these same 
cities and towns nearly 80% of all 
income tax is paid. 





(Connnued from'page 4) 


ity not vouched for. At 8:30 p.m., Winter 


Garden, B'way at 50 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 
Nore: The following productions were due 
to open too late to be reviewed in this issue : 


Our Bertters: (Henry Miller's, 43, E.)— 
Revival of Somerset Maugham’s comedy. 
With Ina Claire and Constance Collier. 

WHISPERING Frienps: (Hudson, 44, E.)— 
George M. Cohan’s latest farce. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


*Better dress, but not obligatory~ 

THe AmBassaveurs, 146 W. 57.—A_ new 
Parisian night club which is ideal for 
dancing. : 

AMBASSADOR GRILL, Park at 51.—A strictly 
Park Avenue atmosphere, with this season’s 
débutantes.* 

BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3.—Noisy but good fun. 

CueEz FLorence, 117 W. 48.—Florence of 
Paris and her colored entertainers. A bit 
rough. 

Crus Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52.—At which you will 
usuatly find a smart after-theatre crowd.* 
Cius Mrrapor, 7 Ave. at 51.—This favorite 
standby has Moss and Fontana and _ the 

Johnstons. 

CLus MontTMARTRE, B'’way at 50.—A pleasant 
country-club atmosphere and Emil Cole- 
man’s orchestra.* ; 

Crus RicHMAN, 157 W. 56.—Which is really 
George Olsen’s—and better than ever.* 
Hei1cu-Ho, 35 E. 53.—Don Dickerman’s new 

club with Rudy Vallee’s Collegians.* 

Vitta VENIcE, 10 E. 60.—Formal! dress re 
quired in a collegiate atmosphere. 

Broapway ATMOSPHERE—We list only a 
few of the more interesting of this type— 
there are a dozen or more. Chez Helen 
Morgan has reopened in the 300 Club, 151 
W. 54. Durante, Clayton and Jackson 
are back at the Parody Club, 48, W. of 
B’way. . . . Texas Guinan is now at the 
Salon Royal, 58, W. of B’way. é 

GREENWICH ViILLaGE—The County Fair, 54 
E. 9; Chico’s, 245 Sullivan; and Mori's, 
114 Bleecker, are informal, inexpensive. 
and all that. 

HarL—EM—Barron’s Exclusive Club, 7 Ave. at 
134; Small’s, across the street; The Nest, 
169 W. 133; Club Ebony, 65 W. 129; and 
Connie’s Inn, 7 Ave. at 131, are among the 
best. Go late and do not dress. 

Russ1an ATMOSPHERE—Yar, 9 E. 54, is the 
newest of these, and requires formal dress 
after ten. Kavkaz, B’way at 53, and Ka- 
tinka, 109 W. 49, are also worth trying, 
especially Saturday nights. 

Note: The address of the Embassy Ciub is 

151 E. 57. 


MOTION PICTURES 


performances begin 
Sunday at 3. Titles 


(Unless otherwise noted, 
at 2:30 and 8:30 P.M. 
are listed alphabetically.) 


Drums oF Love: (Liberty, 42, W.)—D. W 
Griffith’s latest picture, beautifully done. 
but slightly slow. 

Tue Enemy: (Astor, B’way at 45. 2:45 and 


8:45 p.m.)—Lillian Gish giving a splendid 

performance in a heavy picture. 

GENTLEMEN PreEFerR BLonpes: (Lexington, 
Lexington at 51. Sat., Sun., and Mon., Feb 
25, 26, and 27. Performances from 1 :20 
p.M.)—Ruth Taylor, the perfect Lorelei, in 
a good adaptation of the book. 

THE Jazz SinGer: (Warner's, B'way at 52 
2:45 and 8:45 p.m. )—Al Jolson magnifi 
cent on the Vitaphone in this. 

Simba: (Earl Carroll, 7 Ave. at 50.)—Lions 
and elephants and such at close range. Well 
worth seeing. 

Wincs: (Criterion, B’way at 44.)—War in 
the air thrillingly staged. 

The fellowing, if you run across them, are 
also recommended: “Baby Mine”: “The 
Circus”; “The Dove”; “The Private Life of 
Helen of Troy’; “The Student Prince”: and 
“West Point.”’ 


ART 
ARCHITECTURAL LraGuE Exuisit—Annual 
exposition: Fine Arts Bldg., 215 W. 57 
Open 10 a.m. to 6 P.M., and 8 to 10 p.m 


weekdays; Sun., 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
RaLtpH Barton—His original Contes Drola- 





at 3 and 8:30 p.m. 


GOINGS ON 
ABOUT TOWN 


| THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE 


FEBRUARY 24, 
MARCH 3] 


DAYS FROM FRIDAY, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, 


tiques drawings (Closing Wed., Feb. 29) : 
Kraushaar, 680 Fifth Ave. (above 53). 
Open 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

Et Greco to Goya—Magnificent loan collec- 
tion of masters: Gallery D 6, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Open 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. 
weekdays; Sun., 1 to 6 P.M. 

FrencH Drawincs—Old and 
Wildenstein, 647 Fifth Ave. 
Open 9 a.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

ILLUSTRATORS—Drawings from contempor- 
ary periodicals, by the Society of Illustra- 
tors (Closing Thurs., Mar. 1): Lord & 
Taylor (8th floor), 5 Ave. (at 38). Open 
9 a.M. to 5 P.M. weekdays. 

Kunryosui—Retrospective showing of one 
of America’s few individualists: Daniel, 
600 Madison (above 57). Open 9 a.m. to 
6 P.M. weekdays. 

Moperns—At last a roof over their heads. 
New museum dedicated to the living: New 
York University, 100 Wash. Sq. E. Open 
9 a.M. to 10 p.m. weekdays. 

O’KeerFre—Annual display of color by the 
pioneer of her sex (Closing Mon., Feb. 

27): Stieglitz, Room 303, Anderson Gal- 
leries, 489 Park Ave. (at 59). Open 9:30 
a.M. to 6 p.m. weekdays; Sun., 2 to 5 P.M. 

Joun S. SarGent—Drawings by one of the 
great American idols: Grand Central Gal- 
leries, top floor of Grand Central Terminal. 
Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

Storrs—Sculpture by one of the few home 
boys who went to Paris and brought back 
something (Closing Sat., Feb. 25): Brum- 
mer, 27 E. 57. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
weekdays. 

lirtan TO ReENotr—Loan show for Green 
wich House (Opens Mon., Feb. 27): Rein 
hardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave. (at 57) 
Open 9 4.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 


MUSIC 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 
Listing is chronological. ) 


modern art: 
(below 52). 


RECITALS 

KATHERINE Bacon—An uncommonly versatile 
and able young pianist. Town Hall, Sat. 
Aft., Feb. 25. 

LonDon STRING Quarret—One of the rank- 
ing chamber music ensembles. Carnegie 
Hall Sun. Aft., Feb. 26 

PasLo Casats—The cellist. 
Aft., Feb. 26. 


Town Hall, Sun. 


GUY Marer—Half of the celebrated team in 


an intimate piano program. Steinway Hall, 
Sun. Aft., Feb. 26. 

ELISABETH ReETHBERG—One of the finest so- 
ngs in songs. Carnegie Hall, Sun. Eve., 
Feb. 

nudes — Quartrt—Third of a series of 
excellently played kammermusikabende. 


Guild Theatre, 52, W. of B’way, Sun. Eve., 

Feb. 26. 

MusicaL ForumM—Mr. Schindler and some 
more of his surprises. Gallo Theatre, 54, 
W. of B’way, Sun. Eve., Feb. 26 

FLoNzALEY Quartet—lIs this chamber music 
week? Town Hall, Tues. Eve., Feb. 28. 

“A CapeLta” Concert—Famous old stringed 
instruments, played by specialists. Metro- 
politan Opera House, Tues. Eve., Feb. 28. 

Eric Byr—Once a baritone—now a tenor. 
Worth a trial. Carnegie Hall, Wed. Eve., 
Feb. 29. 

EtsHuco Trio—And 
Engineering Auditorium, 
29. 


more chamber music. 
Wed. Eve., Feb. 


ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 

PHILHARMONIC—Toscanini conducting, unless 
otherwise noted. At Carnegie Hall, Mon. 
Eve., Feb. 27; Thurs. Eve., Mar. 1; Fri. 
Aft. (2:30), Mar. 2; Sat. Morn. (10 :30), 
Mar. 3, Children’s Concert (Schelling con- 
ducting). 

New Yorx SymMpuony—Damrosch conduct- 
ing. At Carnegie Hall, unless otherwise 
noted. Sat. Aft., Feb. 25; Sun. Aft., Feb. 
py (at Mecca Temple) ; Thurs. Aft., Mar. 


Fri. Eve., Mar. 2. 
eee Society—Stoessel conducting, Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah.” Carnegie Hall, Fri. 


Eve., Feb. 24. 
HaRvaRD INSTRUMENTAL CLUBS—Town Hall, 


Sat. Eve., Feb. 25. 
OPERA 
METROPOLITAN OpeRA Company: (Per- 


formances begin at 2 and 8 p.m.)—Fri. 
Mat., Feb. 24, “Rheingold”; Fri. Eve., 
Feb. 24, ‘The King’s Henchman”; Sat. 
Mat., Feb. 25, “‘Pélleas and Mélisande”’ 
Sat. Eve., Feb. 25, ‘‘Tristan und Isolde” ; 
Sun. Eve., Feb. 26, Opera Concert, Bambo- 
schek conducting. (Schedule for later dates 
to be announced.) 

AMERICAN OpERA Company: (Gallo Theatre, 
54, W. of B’way. Performances begin at 


2:30 and 8:15 p.m.)—Fri., Feb. 24, 
“Faust”; Sat. Mat. and Eve., Feb. 25, 
“Martha.” 


ON THE AIR 


N.Y. SympHony Concerts—Damrosch con- 
ducting. Sat., Feb. 25, and Sat., Mar. 3, 
at 8 p.m., over WJZ. 

PHILHARMONIC CoNCERT—Toscanini conduct- 
ing. Thurs., Mar. 1, at 8:25 p.m., over 
WOR 


Goprrey LupLow—Violinist, Fri., Feb. 24, 
and Fri., Mar. 2, at 8 p.m., over WJZ. 

Lucrezia Bori—Beniamino Gigli, and Gui 
seppe De Luca, Metropolitan Opera singers, 
Fri., Feb. 24, at 10 p.m., over WJZ 


SPORTS 


HocKEy (PROFESSIONAL)—(All 
Mad. Sq. Garden, at 8:45 p.m.)—Sun., 
Feb. 26, N.Y. Americans vs. Montreal 
Canadiens. .. . Tues., Feb. 28, N.Y. Rangers 
vs. Toronto. . .. No game Thurs., Mar. 1. 

Boxinc—(At Mad. Sq. Garden. Preliminaries 
begin at 8:30 p.m.)—Jimmy McLarnin vs. 
Sid Terris, lightweights, Fri., Feb. 24... . 
Tom Heeney vs. Jack Delaney, heavyweight 
title contenders, Thurs., Mar. 1. 

INpoorR PoLto—(At Squadron A Armory, 
Mad. Ave. at 94. Matches start at 8:30 
p.M.)—Sat., Feb. 25, Class A, Princeton vs. 
Squadron A: Class B, Brooklyn Riding and 
Driving Club vs. Squadron A. .. . Sat.. 
Mar. 3, Class A, Brooklyn Riding and 
Driving Club vs. Squadron A; Class B, 
112 Field Artillery vs. Squadron A; Class 
C, Yale vs. Squadron A. 

InpooR Track — A.A.U. Championships 
(Track and Field), Mad. Sq. Garden, Sat., 
Feb. 25, at 8 p.m... . Knights of Columbus 
Track Meet, Mad. Sq. Garden, Wed., Feb. 
29, at 8 P.M. Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionships. 102nd Engineers Armory, B’way 
at 158 St., Sat., Mar. 3, at 8 p.m. 

Six Day Bicycle Race—Usual evening of 
sprinting and motor-paced races. Mad Sq. 
Garden, Sat., Mar. 3, at 8 p.m. Race itself 
starts Sun., Mar. 4, at 9 p.m. 


OTHER EVENTS 


“Poems and Por- 


games at 


LecturE—Don Marquis, on 


traits,” at Town Hall, Tues., Feb. 28, at 
_11 aM. ; 
Dance Recitat—Jacques Cartier, in voodoo 


and other primitive dances. Guild Theatre 
52, W. of B’way, Sun., Feb. 26, at 3:30 p.m. 
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le Debut Vert.. in green flac on forthe adventurous moe 1. 
A living fragrance that whispers of lights 
and shadows —.clusve. yet vibrant with 


Jay aring, 
gay d ring 


Symbolized by gold and green—gold 


for happy fortune, green for eager, up- 
springing life—green and gold, the singing, 
daring colors of Adventure. 


RICHARD HUDNUT 


PARFUM 


le Debut 


Ask lor the lour odeurs of LE DEBUT at one 
, ' . ; 

of your best shops. Let the fragrance from each 

beautiful petit flacon whisper to you its own deli- 


cious interpretation of these most ¢ harming moods. 


BLEU in blue flacon Parfum of romance 
VERT 
BLANC 


[NOIR 


7 
in green flacon Parfum of adventure 
2 : . 


in crystal flacon Parfum of gare ty 


in blac k flacon 


J 
Parfum of sophistication 


Created, sealed and packaged in the Paris laboratoi 


offered to a delighted clue 


RICHARD HUDNUT and first 
at the Salon of RICHARD HUDNUT, 20 Rue de la 


1271101" + NEW YORK PARIS 
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Hardworking, thrifty 
and a good provider 


Yet he is gambling with his family’s 
future because he is taking the swenry- 
year-savings route to provide an estate 
which could be built in a day through 


a Lite Insurance Trust. 


Read the column at the right, then 
send for our booklet, “ Have You Bought 


Your Family’s Financial Freedom?” 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


28th Street and Madison Avenue 


247 Broadway 


LONDON -_ PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $500,000,000 


© E. T. C.of N.Y., 1928 





HE LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 
PLAN is particularly attractive 
and advantageous for that large group 
of men of moderate circumstances who 
are anxious to provide for the future of 
their families. We refer to those men 
who are now saving a percentage of 
their earnings annually but realize that 
they are gambling on the future and 
wish to provide an adequate estate at 
once. 
The Life Insurance Trust Plan guar- 
antees the financial freedom of your 
family by creating at once a large es- 


tate in insurance. 


It places the estate in trust with us, 
enabling us to bring to its manage- 
ment and to the service of your heirs 
absolute fidelity, continuous existence 
and the knowledge and experience of 


vears of similar service. 

It enables you to use either a part of 
your annual earnings or the income 
from your investments to pay the life 
insurance premiums which maintain 
your estate, 

Under our guidance you may carry 
out an investment program which can 
be arranged to place your insurance 
ultimately upon a self-supporting basis 
and provide a convenient emergency 


reserve. 


If you are possessed of abundant 
means or even great wealth, the Insur- 
ance Trust has advantages for you. It 
provides a large cash sum for the im- 
mediate use of your executors in meet- 
ing inheritance taxes, debts, commis- 
sions and administration expenses. 

\ Life Insurance Trust may be cre- 
ated from your present insurance poli- 
cies and may be increased to the desired 
size by taking out additional insurance 
at your convenience. 

A Life Insurance Trust may be made 
as elastic and flexible in its provisions 
as you desire. It can be made revo- 
cable at any time. The powers of the 
trustee can be clearly defined, emer- 
gency payments specified, etc. 


I am interested in your Insurance 


Trust Plan for providing an estate now 
— 


for the future protection of my family. 
Please send me further particulars. 
Nam! 
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“Thou swell! Thou monster in a ™ wa “Great! But tell me—how longcan 
boiled shirt! I'll carve thee pretty!” ——— yo you keep fresh in that can?” 


“A Connecticut Yankee" 
‘ n ered 


EVERYTHING FOR THE WELL-DRESSED MAN — 
SO LONG AS HE STAYS IN HIS OWN CENTURY. 


James MeCreery & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE and 34* STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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the tailored mode--- ism---a definitely fitted waist- 
k e line! it is attractive enough to 
makes us a new suit be revolutionary---otherwise 


the suit boasts of the typi- 
cally o’rossen perfection of 
line---and our replicas of 
imported english mate- 
rials---classic tailoring. 


75.00 
suits--- fifth floor 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


oday THE New YorKER is 

three years old. ‘That is the 

perfect age for a publication to 
be, and we are sorry for any publica- 
tion less than three or more. When 
we were very young, the effulgent vi- 
sion of success lured us on and made 
us nervous. In another couple of 
years, spurious memories of the old 
care-free days will crowd in upon us 
and just as effectively keep us from 
getting any work done. Today the 
world is just enough with us. 

There have been rumors that we 
are getting along. These are ground- 
less. To all appearances order has 
descended upon the business depart- 
ment, but the editorial office is as 
mussed up as ever and shows no prog- 
ress. Each week sees its new squad 
of carpenters, hammering and subdi- 
viding. Each day brings forth its new 
floor plan—just somebody’s dream 


of a Paradise that never comes 
true. After three years, life is 
still hard. Office 
hoys whistle as 
much as ever and 
there sve even few- 


always understand them _ ourself. 

Three years ago we had an idea 
that it would be possible to publish a 
magazine which would express the 
city, all neatly, in color, in word, in 
song. We suggested this to a few 
hungry artists and threadbare poets, 
and even mentioned it to one or two 
fever-eyed critics who were in the 
neighborhood and who were eager to 
have at the nearest windmill. ‘Then, 
having done this, we absent-mindedly 
took a turn around the block and dis- 
covered to our amaze that the city’s 
electric peaks were higher than our 
head, its loud follies madder than our 
heart, its rhythm bolder and finer than 
our spirit—and hence that it could 
never be fully reported. Nor can it. 
And here we are, quite valiant, trying 
to live down our original sin—and 


liking it. 


NE Park Avenue has been taken 
away from Mrs. Bacon again 
and tossed down the block to the Big 
Building. Besides the fact that any- 
















er pencils available. 
There have been 
rumors that we 













were going to adopt 
a Policy, but the 
blessed event seems 
as far off as ever. 
Even 








when we 
write serious edi- 
torials on this very 
page we do not 














one can see by looking at the highway 
that Park Avenue does not extend be- 
low Thirty-fourth Street, the thing 
that galls us is that One Park Avenue 
now becomes the address of prohibi- 
tion headquarters. Maurice Campbell, 
or whoever is in charge there, can 
have it on his stationery. It seems to 
us that the nicest address in town 
should not be on the letterhead of an 
office which, within a single month, 
antagonizes two such friends of the 
United States as a popular night club 
and the Roumanian Government. 


T looks to us as though Mr. Childs, 

whose restaurants make a man 
healthy and wealthy and vegetable- 
wise, has set out to create a race of 
supermen, right under our noses. Ex- 
ponent of bran and meatless stew, he 
has gone another step and has ceased 
to serve water to his customers. You 
may have water by asking for it, but 
you don’t get it automatically with 
your meal—it isn’t good for you. 
The more we ponder this proselytizing 
game, the stronger 
does the vision of 
supermen _ appear. 
Not even all the 
bad liquor drunk at 
night can keep a 
man’s health down 
when his noonday 
lunch is a triumph 
of dietetics and 
when he is allowed 
to make no mis- 
takes, such as drink- 
ing water with 
meals. Sooner or 
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“OQoh—a Masonic pin! Tell 
me all about the 
Masons!” 








later we will evolve into a people of 
vast digestive faculties, a race ali- 
mentary. 

The Childs superwoman is emerg- 
ing, too. We saw signs of that in 
the waitress who told us about the new 
water rule. Her reply to our question 
was not: “It ain’t healthy.” Her su- 
perwomanly reply was: “It isn’t con- 
sidered healthful, sir.” 


Ups and Downs 


E were introduced to Mr. Axel 

Johnson, who was presented as 
the dean of elevator operators in this 
city. He works in the Presbyterian 
Building, at 156 Fifth Avenue, and 
has run one car for thirty-three years. 
We were interested in his theory that 
it was the bustle, the leg-o’-mutton 
sleeve, and the Merry Widow hat, and 
not Ja politesse Americaine, that 
brought about the custom of gentle- 
men removing their hats in elevators, 
now passé. If they didn’t doff them 
in the old days the ladies knocked 
them off accidentally, it seems. 

Mr. Johnson boasts many notables 
as old passengers of his, among them 
the late President Benjamin Harri- 
son, William Jennings Bryan—who 
was often in the Presbyterian Build- 
ing—John Wanamaker and Andrew 
Carnegie. Proud of his record, he has 
of course figured out how far he has 
ridden since 1895. It is around one 
hundred and fifty thousand miles. He 
estimates that he has carried nine mil- 
lion and some odd thousand persons. 
Although the building has thirteen 
floors, he has never had an accident. 
That being as many statistics as we 
could absorb at one time, we con- 


gratulated him, shook hands and de- 
parted, 


Just Pishy 


ROM a friend who proudly claims 

his mother heard this little anec- 
dote in the making, we learn that an 
ample colored lady in a certain New 
Jersey town leaned from a window 
one day and loudly called, “Pishy, 
whah is you!” Pishy, who turned out 
to be a little girl of seven or eight 
years, at length responded. “Pishy,” 
admonished her mother, “‘you all know 
you shoulden play so fah off, come in 
hyah.” The name was all too much 
for the lady who heard the dialogue 
and she politely asked the colored 
woman how her little girl’s name was 
spelled. ““Lawd, Ah doan know,” she 
replied, “but Ah got it out of a book 
—you c’n see it.” Thus invited in, the 
lady was shown a frayed anthology of 
verse in which a certain poem was 
marked by a strip of cloth placed be- 
tween the pages. The colored lady in- 
dicated the inspiration for her daugh- 
ter’s name with a fat thumb. It was 
Psyche. 


Where Time Has Stopped 
HERE is no more absorbing af- 


ternoon’s walk, we think, than 
one which properly begins near Chat- 
ham Square in the Bowery. Go a little 
way down Oliver Street—not too fast 
or you’ll miss it—and you come upon 
the oldest cemetery in the town. Two 
hundred and fifty years ago this was a 
great peaceful burial ground far from 
city noise. Once its trees masked a bat- 
tery of guns stationed there by George 
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Washington. The ground was granted 
by Peter Stuyvesant to the first Jews 
in North America, who came here 
from Brazil in 1654. Now all that is 
left is a meagre patch of earth with a 
few tottery tombstones. The bare little 
quadrangle is a convenient place for 
the tenement people on two sides of it 
to hang out their wash. 

Continuing up the Bowery to the 
region of Second Street, swing over to 
Second Avenue and, if you look close, 
you will find a narrow passageway to 
a great hidden field hemmed in by 
the buildings of Second Avenue, the 
Bowery, Second Street, and Third 
Street. There are no headstones here 
but there are several hundred marble 
vaults underground. A wall of pure 
marble surrounds this ancient cemetery 
and holds the burial tablets of the 
dead. Here Peter Lorillard was buried 
for a time, and the tablets bear such 
famous names as Beekman and Spring, 
Ogilvie, Scribner, De Forest, and Oli- 
phant. The oldest vault is that of 
Peter Nichols who was a farmer and 
owned this land a hundred years ago. 
This is called the New York Marble 
Cemetery and a block away, open to 
the view of the passerby, is another 
known by the same name, the most 
tranquil cemetery in town to look 
upon, probably. The two are sepa- 
rate institutions, however, being owned 
by different corporations of vault 
owners. This one is on Second Street, 
east of Second Avenue. It has two 
hundred vaults and also many tomb- 
stones and monuments, lovely—as we 
once saw them—in the snow. The 
caretaker, who has been its guardian 
for thirty years, told us a year or two 
ago that several burials are still made 
here annually. The law requires the 
use of hermetically sealed caskets 
placed in marble vaults equipped with 
brass locks. 

This is the most notable of these 
small burial places. The ground is hal- 
lowed by greatness. James Monroe 
was buried here until 1858 when his 
remains were taken to Richmond, and 
John Ericsson, inventor of the iron- 
clad, until 1880, when an American 
gunboat carried him home to Sweden 
after one of the most notable military 
processions the city had ever seen. Still 
lying here are Colonel Robert Ander- 
son, hero of Fort Sumter; Stephen Al- 
len, an early mayor of the city; Adam 
and Noah Brown who built Oliver 
Hazard Perry’s ships; Mittens Wil- 
lett, a famous actress of Augustin 
Daly’s era; and members of such fami- 
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lies as the Kips, Blennerhassets, Haz- 
ards, Ogdens, Mortons, Stantons, and 
Griswolds. 

There remain two cemeteries to 
visit, built by descendants of the first 
Portuguese Jews. One of these is the 
tiny triangle with twenty headstones 
familiar to Greenwich Villagers, on 
Eleventh Street, east of Sixth Avenue. 
The cemetery of those who died of 
plagues, particularly the dread yellow 
fever of 1798, it once covered many 
acres. The second, on Twenty-first 
Street, west of Sixth, has perhaps a 
hundred and fifty tombstones. Burials 
were made here as late as 1851, al- 
though it was against the law then and 
several of the bereaved families had 
to pay a fine of two hundred and fifty 
dollars. The Portuguese Jews formed 
the Congregation Shearith Israel 
whose present congregation—their 
synagogue is at 99 Central Park West 
—has repeatedly rejected offers of 
hundreds of thousands for the Twen- 
ty-first Street site. Once a department 
store wanted to arch a building over 
the cemetery, leaving it undisturbed, 
but that plan was rejected, too. 


More Fun 


RIMLY unamused by the whim- 

sies of this nation of humorists, 
the United States postal department 
goes its orderly way. A laughing gen- 
tleman recently showed us a letter that 
had been sent him from Chicago with 
the address, “R.F.D. No. 55, New 
York City.” The envelope bore the 
signs and symbols of quite a lot of 
research by Searcher No. 21 who final- 
ly located its proper destination on 
West Forty-fourth Street. The patient 
searcher met the test but he probably 
didn’t see the joke. 


One Good Turn 
DOCTOR—we have it from 


him personally—who did am- 
bulance duty many years ago for a 
hospital in the heart of the East Side 
had, on a certain evening, clanged to 
the scene of a gang shooting and man- 
aged to save the life of a wounded 
gunman. A few weeks after this the 
convalescent, tugging at his cap, called 
on the physician and explained that, to 
show his gratitude, he should be very 
happy to kill any person the doctor 
might like to have out of the way. 
‘We get a hundred and a quarter for 
the job, but for you it won’t cost 
nything,” the young gunman ex- 





plained. The doctor politely declined 
the offer. 

The other day, after responding to a 
hurry call, he dropped into a little res- 
taurant off his usual round for a quick 
supper. When he attempted to pay 
his check, the woman cashier smiled 
and said that “it would be all right.” 
Puzzled, the physician hesitated and 
the proprietor stepped up to him. “You 
don’t remember me, doc,” he said, 
“but you done me a good turn once. 
Anytime you come here, it’s a meal on 
the house. The killing is out now, 
though,” he added a bit wistfully. “I’m 
through with that line of work.” 
Then the physician remembered. 


The Rescue 


TRAPPER roller-skated down 
from Massachusetts the other 
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night bringing us an amusing tale of 
the fire in Fall River some weeks ago. 
There was, it seems, a restlessly heroic 
gentleman who, what with being 
forced back by the heat or the firemen, 
had been unable to accomplish a single 
deed of derring-do. Finally, on the 
cooling edge of disaster, he saw his 
chance. Well outside the range of in- 
tense heat he beheld a number of men 
and women prone and silent on the 
sidewalk. Obviously they had been 
overcome or stunned and should be 
carried to nearby homes. Hurriedly, 
excitedly, he shouldered the nearest 
unconscious man and sped across the 
street. There he stopped to shift his 
burden and caught, for the first time, 
a glimpse of the victim’s face. It was 
Abraham Lincoln. The figures were, 
the rescuer learned in due course, wax 
effigies which the proprietor of a dime 

















“Which do you 
I should get, Mae?” 


“7 don’t think you could 
go wrong in either one 


of those.” 
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museum had tentatively placed 
on the sidewalk as the fire swept 
near. 


The Man Behind 
Nedicks 


ANY to whom 

Nedick is a 
name as familiar as 
Socony may _ not 
know that it is also, 
like Socony, manu- 
factured. It is a 
combination of the 
first syllables in the 
names Neely and 
Dickinson, __ patro- 
nymics of the two 
gentlemen who 
started these orange 
drink stands fifteen 
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years ago. The 
story of the stands 
is a romantic one, 


largely the story of 
Mr. Robert T. 
Neely. Dickinson 
some years ago sold 
out to a man named 
Burrows and _ last 
year Neely bought * 
out Burrows for 

more than a million 

dollars, keeping the 

controlling interest, 

although a stock is- 

sue was offered at 

the time. 

Neely is of course 
several times a mil- 
lionaire, but con- 
trary to popular leg- 
end he did not push an orange drink 
wagon around lower Fifth Avenue 
as a youth. He is of a wealthy cattle- 
raising family who lived near Coates- 
ville, Pa., and as a youth is said to have 
displayed business acumen. His first 
venture away from home, however, 
was not successful. He financed a 
steam laundry in Atlantic City. Re- 
turns were hopelessly meagre, but even 
so Neely did not lose his poise. He 
calmly and grandly stayed on at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim at twelve 
dollars a day. Finally he sold out for 
just enough money for a trip to Eu- 
rope. 

Coming back to New York—this 
was twenty-two years ago—he went 
into real estate and has been in it ever 
since. The orange drink stand was a 
sort of gay risk that he took for the 
fun of it. It happened this way. Neely 








“W hich would you rather have, 
Archie, brains or character?” 


became, with another man, real estate 
agent for Childs, and prospered. In 
the course of this work he took a lease 
on the old Bartholdi Hotel, at Twen- 
ty-third Street and Broadway. Childs 
soon gave up this lease, however, and 
the basement and ground floor of the 
building came under the control of 
Neely. Where the Bartholdi Hotel bar 
had been, was a little store run by a 
man named Orville A. Dickinson. 
You couldn’t miss him: he weighed 
three hundred pounds and had the dis- 
tinction of founding Swastika Tours, 
the first sight-seeing line in New York. 
He and Neely became friends. Next 
door to Dickinson’s store was a little 
booth that often drew their attention. 
On warm days it even drew their 
trade. It was the first orange drink 
stand in New York, a copy of several 
established by one Clements in At- 
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lantic City, and was owned 
by a melancholy gentleman 
named Root who finally went 
broke. “Let’s try 
to make a go of the 
thing,” said Neely. 


Dickinson laughed 
(2 y) and agreed. As much 
for an amusing 


pastime as anything 
they fixed up the 
stand, painted Ne- 
dick over the name 
Root and reopened. 
In 1917 there were 
thirteen stores and 
now there are one 
hundred and twen- 
ty-four. Next year 
there will be one 
hundred and forty 
stands in this and 
other eastern cities. 
Chicago is to have 
them next. Neely 
plans a national bus- 
iness. 

The king of or- 
ange drink lives at 
Thirty-eighth and 
Lexington with his 
wife and daughter, 
aged two. He is tall 
and slim and dresses 
modishly, smokes a 
pipe, chews gum, 
plays golf, and goes 
to Europe’ every 
year. His hobby is 
raising Eng- 
lish greyhounds in a 
kennel on a hill 
near Coatesville, 
where he spends much time. He 
owns one of the finest greyhounds in 
the world. 


Another Policeman 


COP whose stand is in Mulber- 

ry Street drew something of a 
gallery one morning when he was seen 
holding aloft the muddy shoes of a 
little Italian lad. The boy himself 
hung downward, his head on the cob- 
bles. Presently the officer set him on 
his feet and, with a spank, sent him 
on his way. It was all too much for 
one observer, who boldly asked the 
cop to explain. “He likes to stand on 
his head is all,” said the cop. “But he 
can’t manage it alone. I hold him on 
his head for a couple minutes every 
time he comes along. Funny things, 


kids.” 
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Babel 


AST Saturday night about eight 
o’clock we allowed ourself, just 
to see what it was like, to be swept 
along with the throng that flowed be- 
low stairs at Gray’s drugstore to shop 
for entertainment. In short order we 
were shoved against a post near one 
of the racks holding the cut-rate quo- 
tations. The later it got the more 
everyone shoved and the louder the 
barkers barked. “‘Here y’are, two for 
‘Interference, dollar fifty, lady,” 
snapped a febrile gentleman behind the 
distant counter where the tickets are 
handed out. The lady grabbed her 
tickets, grabbed her change and was 
swept out past a cop who kept chant- 
ing: ““This way out, this way out, this 
way out.” A young man in uniform 
kept removing the names of shows 
from the rack and putting new ones 
up. Many persons, we gathered, pushed 
forward to snatch up the seventy-five 
cent tickets no matter what the play. 
The rack man, who seemed to enjoy 
it all immensely, received his direc- 
tions from the counter men behind 
him. He didn’t always keep up with 
their shouted commands, however. 
Long after tickets to ““The Shannons” 
were apparently gone, his board re- 
corded them and a harried counter 
clerk put two fingers to his lips and 
whistled. ‘“Take down the Shannons, 
take down the Shannons, for Pete’s 
sake!” he bawled. Down came the 
Shannons. 


anything twice.” 


“No, mamma, here’s a better way. If we 
go from the Palatine Hill down through 
the Forum, by the Arch of Titus to the 
Coliseum, we can do it all without seeing 


If we moved from our post vocifer- 
ous swains or their gum-chewing la- 
dies shoved us back. One young man 
almost floored us when he lowered his 
head and plunged for the counter as 
the rack quoted a certain mystery play 
at seventy-five cents. A scream from 
his dark-haired lady detained him. 
“We don’t want no mystery show!” 
she yelled. “You know I can’t stand 
shootin’!” 

Most people, it seemed from the 
comments about us, were waiting for 
musical comedies to be flashed at a bar- 
gain. Only one such show was on the 
cut-rate that night and the prices were 
not particularly cheap. Thus scores 
came and went after a hurried scan- 
ning of the chart. There were others 
—in the minority, however—who 
obviously made a close study of the 
price racks to get the most for their 
money. One lady, much as if she were 
playing the ponies, compared the chart 
with a Guide to the Theatre torn from 
an evening paper. “How about ‘Mrs. 
Dane’s Defense’?” asked her com- 
panion, a large doughy-faced woman. 
““No, it’s about sex but it was written 
a hundred years ago or something,” 
said the lady. The other scanned the 
board again. “What about ‘And So 
to Bed’?” she asked. The lady with 
the clipping looked this one up. “ ‘Zest- 
ful comedy based on Peppie’s diary,’ ” 
she read. They both tacitly rejected 
this without comment. The last we 
saw of them, they were being shoved 
far from us by a charging group of 





three young men and three young la- 
dies, the clipping borne aloft like a 
plume. 

We thought we detected in many 
eager watchers a type attracted here 
merely for the thrill they got out of 
it. Jostled and chivvied about, they 
gazed eagerly, took in all the shows 
listed, finally turned and battled their 
way out. Behind the interference of 
such a group, we eventually emerged 
again into the night, breathed deeply 
and went home to a book, a cup of 
tea and so to bed. 


Law of Selection 


ECAUSE she had lost the first 
volume of her “American Trag- 
edy,” by Dreiser, and wished to re- 
place it, a university girl explored 
among the shelves of one of those 
second-hand book stores below Four- 
teenth Street. Finally a clerk, a large 
blonde lady, came to her aid, and 
handed her one of the books. The 
searcher was about to pay for it when 
she noted it was Volume II. “But I 
asked for the first volume,” she said. 
“Say, honey,” the clerk told her with 
a sage look, “you take this one, you 
ain’t missing nothing—this is the vol- 

ume that has all the dirt.” 
—THE New YorKERs 





















SHOULD ADMIRALS SHAVE? 


HAVE been asked—or rather, I 
asked the editor of this maga- 
zine to ask me—to elucidate my 
theory of why there has been so much 
loose talking lately by admirals. I 
shall try to do so in as many words 
as possible. 
I submit that the loose talking re- 
ferred to is due to the beards or mus- 





tachios worn by so many of our ad- 
mirals. I have no quarrel with side- 
burns, burnsides, mutton chops or 
Horace Greeley fringes. I also wish 
to state at the beginning of this thesis 
that I have no objection to the average 
admiral’s face or, for that matter, to 
his having a face. My attack will be 
directed upon the beard in all its 
phases and upon any mustachio of a 
size which would enable its 

fronds to get in the way of 

a speech leaving an ad- ~ 
miral’s jaw. 

I shall now tell how I 
came to discover the truth about ad- 
mirals’ beards. One day recently 
while taking a stroll along the water- 
front I noticed an admiral making a 
speech, and having plenty of trouble 
with it, too. He was obviously in dis- 
tress. As a very young child in Sun- 
day school I learned the first principle 
of Christian charity, i.e., always help 
an admiral in distress, so I proffered 
him my services. The grizzled old sea 
dog was by this time practically in 
tears; salt tears out of loyalty to his 
native heath, the sea. 

One of the principal features about 
this admiral was his beard. It was 
lengthy, fulsome, sweeping, white and 
lacy. It curled and swept and tumbled 
from what was undoubtedly his chin 
in billowy cascades. It was here, it was 
there, it was up in front of his face, 
it was floating behind him, as it obeyed 
the caprice of every passing breeze. If 
he would only oil it, I thought, or 
perhaps attach slight leaden weights 
to its ends, then it might hang decor- 
ously vertical under all weather con- 
ditions except gales, tornados, typhoons, 


hurricanes, simooms or 
monsoons. And if the 
simoom were a_ mild 





simoom, the beard, I thought, might 
even weather that without waving. 

“What a responsibility!” I could 
not help saying, as I ran my hands 
through the silky fronds of the old 
gentleman’s draperies. “Beautiful, but 
I don’t think I should like the burden 
of caring for one. But that is beside 
the question. The question beside 
which that is, is: what, my good ad- 
miral, is the matter with you? Why 
these salt solutions coursing down those 
furrowed cheeks?” 

“T don’t know,” he complained. “I 
can’t seem to make it come out right. 
I’m trying to make a speech about 
peace, but it keeps coming out war. 
I want to advocate a smaller and more 
exclusive navy, just for sailors who 
really matter, but when I 
hear my own speech after 
it has left me, it says I 
want a big navy. It’s been 
that way for weeks.” 

“Maybe your beard is haunted.” 

“Tt gives me a great deal of trouble 
whenever we’re rounding Cape Hat- 
teras,” he admitted. “The strong 
winds down there, you know. It flies 
up in my face. Hinders my view of 
the course and also scares the crew.” 

“T should think you’d be afraid it 
would freeze on you,” said I, “Im- 
agine a beard like that, full of ice.” 

“Tt comes in handy in the summer 
time,” he declared. 

“What does?” 

“The ice. We save it, and store it 
away.” 

“Well now, let’s go into this twist- 
ing of your speech. Perhaps I can 
help. I may have to ask you some per- 
sonal questions. How about your sex 
life?” : 

“T am a sailor,” he said, simply, “I 
have no sex life.” 

I then gave him a cursory exami- 
nation and found nothing but a cyst, 
a scar from an operation or something, 
a slight systolic murmur, the diastolic 


being perfectly o.K., and a wallet 
containing $150 and a faded picture 
of Susan B. Anthony. 

“You ought to have that cyst out,” 
I began, but at that moment a sudden 
gust of wind from the direction of 
Bedloe’s Island came along and the 
admiral’s beard suddenly flipped up, 
raced twice around his neck and then 
started off in every direction. It was 
uncanny. 

Then I noticed something. I noticed 
that with every wave of: the beard, in- 
numerable tiny particles flew out of 
it, sailed merrily through the air and 
then sank to earth. Something moved 
me to run after one of these particles 
and catch it. 

“Ho,” said I, 
here?” 

I don’t know why I said that, for 
I knew full well what I “had” 
“there.” 

It was a word. Seizing the admiral’s 
beard I examined it through a reading 
glass, which I found in the beard, and 
discovered that the beard was packed 
with old words. I began to get a glim- 
mer of what was up. I told him J 
was about to try an experiment and 
requested him to brush up on_ his 
speech. Separating his beard into two 
parts, I draped each part over his head, 
down his back and held them 
there. The wind, baffled at its 
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little sport of playing with the beard, 
whistled furiously at me. 

“Now make your speech, admiral.” 

He did, and it came out clear as 
a bell, just as he had prepared it. It 
advocated peace, and practically no 
navy. 

“T am at the seat of your trouble,” 
I announced. “Your difficulty is this: 
In making your speeches you have been 
sending a torrent of words gushing 
through the innumerable strands com- 
prising your beard, and these strands 
have proved a trap for many of the 
words in your speech. ‘Thousands of 
words that you have spoken became 
exhausted by the struggle with the 
beard, and never reached the outer air. 
Look. See.” 

I plucked some sample words from 
his beard and showed them to him. 

He indicated one or two, flushing as 
he did so. 

“TI never said those,” he declared, 
‘in a speech.” 

“Probably you said them when you 
hit your thumb with a hammer while 
fixing your battleship.” 

“‘That’s probably it,” he agreed. 

“These imprisoned words,” I con- 
tinued, “have remained in your beard 
indefinitely. A word is very tenacious 
of life. It lives for years; for cen- 
turies, especially when nourished in the 
cozy warmth of a beard. Now, you 
must also realize that all these ac- 
cumulated words have mingled with 
the newly-arriving words as each new 
speech coursed through vour beard. 
What happens? During the gale gener- 
ated by your speeches, some of the 
words lingering in your beard from 
former speeches were _ inevitably 
wrenched from their moorings and 
went sailing into the outside world 
posing as parts of the speech then in 
process of being delivered. Do you 
follow me?” 

“To the ends of the world,” he 
said, tenderly. 

“So that your speeches: have really 
been hash.” 

“Hash?” 

“Yes, hash. Portions of old speech- 
es mixed indiscriminately with your 
new speeches. That’s why they made 
no sense, and talked war when you 
meant peace. You should shave that 
beard, or give up making speeches.” 

“But I am an admiral. I must make 
speeches. There are the banquets to 
consider.” 

“Damn the banquets, Gridley,” 
said I, although Gridley was not his 
name, of course. “I repeat, you should 
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either shave, give up banquets, or— 
and, by Jove, here’s an alternative! — 
have a lieutenant part your beard and 
hold it behind you while you are 
speaking.” 

“T know a lieutenant who loves to 
hold beards,” said the admiral, eager- 
ly. “He used to be a beard holder be- 
fore he went to Annapolis.” 

“Grab him, admiral,” I said, “‘be- 
fore somebody else signs him up. 
Somebody else with a beard, you 
know.” 

He nodded, understandingly and 
gratefully. 

“Do it soon,” I cautioned. “Don’t 
lose a moment. Do you realize that 
some enemy, some spy, might creep 
up some time and hide a lot of strange 
words in your beard that would get 
you in trouble?” 

He paled. 

“By George,” he exclaimed, “I 
never thought of that.” 

“By George who?” 

He thought that over for a mo- 
ment. 
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“By George, I guess you've got me 


there,” he said. “I don’t know what 
George I say “By George’ about.” 


“Sloppy diction,” I rebuked. “Lazy 


mental processes. Don’t do it, my good 
man. Settle upon one George and stick 
to him.” 


“T choose George Herman Ruth,” 


said the admiral. 


“Well, I must be going now. Glad 


to have been of service,” I said, glow- 
ing with the consciousness of having 
done a fellow creature a service. 


“Before you go,” said the admiral, 


‘may I ask you one question? If, as 
you say and which I believe is true in 
my case, an 
reason why he talks so much gush, 
bunk and tosh, how do you account 
for Secretary Wilbur, who is clean 
shaven?” 


admiral’s beard is the 


In the interests of truth, ladies and 


gentlemen, I must admit that right 
there is where my whole theory falls 
down, and I guess I might just as well 
not have gone into this whole thing 
at all. 


—FRrRANK SULLIVAN 





“Now my Fourteenth Street audience always looked upon 
the cakes as food, but up here it is primarily my technique 


that interests them.” 
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“If I knew you better I'd tell you a funny story.” 
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INTRODUCING 


THE Eprirors oF THE NEw YORKER: 


T is with a deep feeling of indig- 
nation, mingled with not a little 
sorrow, that I have recently read 

of the arrival in this country of a 
young Russian woman who claims to 
be the Grand Duchess Anastasia, only 
surviving daughter of Czar Nicholas 
II. I am indignant that any one 
should attempt to deceive such a gen- 
erous, such a noble people as the citi- 
zens of the United States, one of 
whom I now am. And sorrowful be- 
cause now at last I must reveal the 
secret which has been mine all these 
years. The time has come when I can 
no longer keep silent, and so I re- 
luctantly take my pen in hand to tell 
you that the young “Mme. Tchaikow- 
sky” is not what she claims to be. She 
is not the Grand Duchess Anastasia. 
And the reason I know of what I 
speak is that I am the Grand Duchess 
myself. I am Anastasia. And if you 
don’t believe it you can ask Ferdie 
Yakimov who the girl was who yelled 
“Yoo-hoo” to him that night outside 
Sergeyev’s drug store. He'll know. 
And if he doesn’t just ask him if he 
remembers Irma. 

This will no doubt be a surprise to 
the many people who have become ac- 
customed to calling me “Don” Stew- 
art, and I assure you I have had many 
laughable moments myself when I 
think about it. I hope, though, that 
they will not be angry, because it has 
been very difficult for me, too, to go 
around always talking with a deep 
voice, but I had to do it because those 
Bolsheviks would have been very mad 
if they had found out. But I have to 
laugh. 

It was not to laugh, though, in those 
days back in the “old country” and, 
we had a time of it, I tell you. Guns 
were going off all day long and you 
couldn’t get anybody to pay any atten- 
tion to you. But luckily I made friends 
with a mad monk named Yossuf. He 
was always taking photographs, I re- 
member, and some of them came out 
very nice. It was he who suggested 
that he would help me to escape, so 
we got all the guards drunk, only Yos- 
suf, he got drunk, too, so we had to 
wait. But three nights later we got 
‘way and went first to Bucharest 
where Yossuf got some lovely “snaps” 
of the cathedral and the peasant wom- 
en in costume. I stayed in the room 
most of the time because I was afraid 


ANASTASIA 


someone would recognize me with my 
crown on. Yossuf suggested that I 
take it off and that proved to be a very 
good suggestion. . 

From Bucharest we went to Buda- 
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was a cold in his chest. He coughed a 
great deal and I was afraid that they 
would find out that we were Russians, 
so we decided to go to Paris. 

Paris was wonderful and full of 
interesting sights, but there were too 
many Russians there, so I thought we 
ought to come to America. Yossuf 


“7 guess it?s my magnetic personality that 


gets 






» 


day 


pest, where Yossuf knew another 
mad monk named Albert something, 
but he had died in 1909, so- we 
went to live in a pension. The food 
was very good, but Yossuf got a slight 
attack of ptomaine poisoning from 
some veal, he thought, and was con- 
fined to his bed for several days. I 
thought it was from the canned soup, 
but he seemed to think it was the veal. 
It rained a great deal in Budapest, so 
Yossuf did not get to take many pic- 
tures and I don’t think he liked it very 
well. 


T Vienna we got the Russian 
newspapers, but they were several 
weeks old. Yossuf caught cold on the 
train coming up from Budapest, and 
was very miserable for several days. It 


them — I 
eighty-two 


sold 


yards to 





wanted to come, too, because he had 
been run over by an “AE” autobus, 


and there were no letters for him from 


home, although he went three times a 
day and asked. 

“I know there must be something” 
he kept complaining and after a while 
it got on my nerves, so we sailed. On 
my passport I gave the name of Don- 
ald Ogden Stewart, which was the 
name of a mad monk who had been 
sent to Siberia when papa was younger. 
As we travelled third class, there were 
a lot of American college boys on 
board and I soon learned to talk and 
dress and act just as they all did with 
the exception of straight gin. But luck 
was with me and one day I woke 
up to find myself on the top of the 
Woolworth Building, looking out 
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New 


over the 


York. 


wonderful city of 


HE ride up in the elevator had 
taken my last fifty cents, but 
luckily there was no charge to go 
down, and I was soon walking on 
Broadway in search of my first “job.” 
“Well,” said an impressive looking 
man behind a large mahogany desk, 
“what can you do?” 

I wanted to tell him that I was the 
Princess Anastasia and that my father 
had had a stick pin twice as large as 
his and a real diamond, too, but some- 
thing held me back. 

“T can do needlepoint,” I replied. 

He pressed a button and soon I 
found myself on the sidewalk look- 
ing mournfully at the large revolving 
door. But a princess is not so easily 
discouraged and with a determined 
look I once more pushed my way 
through the crowd and in a few min- 
utes I stood again outside the large 
glass door labeled “PRIVATE— 
Entrance No. 329.” I waited there 


for a few moments and then resolute- 
ly pushed open the portal and stuck my 
eager head inside. 








“T can sing, too,” I offered. 

But apparently there was no particu- 
lar need for my services at any of the 
larger financial institutions, even in 
the bond departments, and towards 
evening I began to wonder whether 
or not America was really the “land 
where dreams come true.” I was hun- 
gry and discouraged and I missed my 
good friend Yossuf who, I have neg- 
lected to say, had fallen off the 
steamer about the third day out and 
been drowned. 


HAT night I found myself on a 

bench in the Battery, sunk in de- 
spair, But it is always darkest just be- 
fore dawn and so, about midnight, I 
noticed that there was another person 
sleeping on the other end of the bench. 
I was so discouraged and I had such a 
headache that I thought of waking him 
up and asking if he knew who I was. 
But just at that moment the moon 
came out and I observed that a small 
spider was trying to get from the brim 
of his rather dilapidated straw hat 
down to his ear. I watched, fascinated 
at first, and then with rapidly growing 
interest. The poor little animal tried 
and tried, but without success. Some- 
times it would fall from the hat down 


] 


to the ground, from where it would 
be forced to climb all the way back to 
the hat again; sometimes it would run 
around the hat several times in a fran- 
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tic effort to attract attention. It was 
pathetic. 

But the spider was not discouraged. 
Time after time it tried, and finally, 
with a truly superb effort, it flung it- 
self outward and downward, and in a 
few minutes it had woven a nice little 
web between the hat and the ear. 

“Bravo,” I cried, softly, and then 
it suddenly occurred to me that my life 
was like that spider. I, too, had come 
to America without a friend or a cent 
of money and I, too, had become dis- 
couraged. 

“What a spider can do,” I mused to 
myself, “I can do. I shall cease run- 
ning around the top of this old straw 
hat we call the world and I shall aim 
to reach the ear known as ‘Success’.” 
And with that I got up off the bench 
and you know the rest. 

Shall I ever go back to the throne 
of Russia? I doubt it. For one thing, 
I have forgotten a great deal of my 
Russian, and I am sure that everything 
over there must have changed a great 
deal. And besides, I can’t get a pass- 
port without a birth certificate. And 
so, my friends, please just think of me 
as “Don.” Forget, if you can, the 
fact that I am a Grand Duchess. I 
have forgotten it, and I hope that you 
can, too. But don’t let this ““Mme. 
Tchaikowsky” put it over on you. She’s 
just a big pretender. And if you want 


proof of it, you can look and see if 
she’s got a map of Moscow tattooed on 
her left shoulder blade showing the 
proposed subway as of 1910. 
I beg to remain 
Sincerely yours, 
“DonaL_p OGDEN STEWART” 
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Morgan, Kahn, du Pont, and Astor, 
Rockefeller, Dillon, Ford, 

Names to make the heart beat faster, 
Titillate the spinal cord; 

Titans all, with names of thunder, 
You’re a most amazing lot; 

Do you know, yourselves, I wonder, 
Just exactly what you’ve got? 


You astound the common person, 
Flabbergast the little chap; 

You can boom or put the curse on 
Any country on the map, 

Change the course of mighty rivers, 
Pick up mountains by their necks, 
Cut in little bits of slivers 
Anybody who objects. 


Men of more than human metal, 

Having all, you ask no boon— 

There’s a point I’d like to settle: 

Can you fellows buy the moon? 

If you can’t, with dollars fewer, 

Morgan, Astor, Ford, du Pont, 

I am just as rich as you are, 

For the moon is all I want. 
—FiL_tMorE Hype 


OF ALL THINGS 


E have arrived at a happy solu- 
tion of the subway problem. Let 
us keep the five-cent fare and have 
the —_Interbor- 
ough Rapid 
Transit’s annual 
deficit paid by 
that generous 
sugar papa, the 
Continental 
Trading Com- f 
Dany. 
e 
“Whatever 
word would fit- 
tingly describe 
Lincoln would 
accurately _—_ de- 
scribe Coolidge 
also,” said our 
Mr. Hilles. We 
hopefully tried 
“Immortal” but 
it seemed to us to be a pretty loose fit. 


We hope that Lindbergh will heed 
the request not to risk his life any more 
for a while. He who has done so 
much for the peace of the world might 
give a little thought to our peace of 
mind, 


Senator Fess admitted when cor- 
nered that he was not really rebuked 
for suggesting to the President that he 
run some more. Thus the Papa Spank 
Club loses a charming 
member and the old 
Ananias Club gains 


one. 
© 


In the Senate debate “ 

on third-terming, the 
President was openly 
accused of sincerity in 
withdrawing from the 
race. His friends then 
rallied around him 
loyally, however, 
and the charge was 
withdrawn. 


A bill has been introduced at Al- 
bany to make non-voters serve on ju- 
ries. Maybe this is on the cynical 
theory that the vote slackers constitute 
the more intelligent half of the popu- 
lation and that juries could do with a 
little intelligence. 

a 

Authorities on correct form in let- 
ter writing are to hold a national con- 
ference soon. An Emily Postal con- 
vention, obviously. 


When Sir Hugh Denison of Aus- 





tralia calls Mayor Thompson “a for- 
tuitous blatherskite,” he shows a fail- 
ure to understand that racket. Big 
Bill never sings a hymn of hate with- 
out first counting Chicago noses. 


A Senate committee finds a pow- 
erful clique of “white spat diplo- 


mats” in the State Department. We 
don’t care as long as it’s not a frock 


coaterie. 
e 


Representative Britten complains 
that Congressmen are being swamped 
with letters from professional pacifists. 
How, we have often wondered, can 
one get money for hating war? And 
does one get paid by the week or on 


peace work? 
e 


The Fourteenth Street boys are 
polishing their manners and necks for 
the trip to Texas, so as not to embar- 
rass their candidate. Soon we expect 
to hear that Smith isn’t a New Yorker 
anyway but a fellow from Albany. 


When Justice Townsend Scudder 
had a day off he acted as judge in the 
dog show. His Honor had a fine time, 
the absence of Mr. Steuer being an 
especially delightful feature. 

—Howarp BruBaKER 


Students who marry during their 
course will not be permitted to remain 
in college. Further, students who are 
already married must either live with 
their husbands or make other arrange- 
ments with the dean.—Catalogue of 
Pruett College, Ohio. 


A choice not to be undertaken light- 
ly, unadvisedly. 
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POETS ARE BEING WATCHED 


AM a poet-watcher, which is a 

new civil service appointment. 

Before I go on to explain this 
interesting work, let me just say that 
my qualifications for the position of 
poet-watcher are exceptional, because 
even as a small child I watched poets 
merely for the amusement I got out 
of it. 

In those days, besides watching them 
I used to annoy them. It was my cus- 
tom to wait in a doorway, or any 
convenient cover, until I saw a poet 
walking down the street, when I 
would pop out and shout: “You are 
not walking down the street pensive 
and a-dream, you are simply walking 
down the street!” That makes any 
poet mad, and did. 

But to get back. It was recently 
discovered that the Income Tax law 
discriminated against poets because 
they had virtually no legitimate deduc- 
tions, the Government having been 
under the impression right along that 
a poem is written in the same manner 
as an invoice. By reading one or two 
poems you can easily see where the 
Government got that idea, but after 
all, it wasn’t the whole story. So after 
a good deal of fuss, I finally told the 
Government that—in the estimation 
of one who had watched literally hun- 
dreds of them—a poet 
should have the same 
right to deduct hisex- , 
penses as a business 
man. The Govern- 
ment, very surprised, 
wanted to know what 
expenses a poet had, for 
Heaven’s sake. So I 
put it to them about 
like this: 

Government, I said, 
suppose a poet has it in 
mind to write a sad 
poem of eight lines, in 
iambic trimeter. ‘The 
first thing he needs to 
give it any tone at all 
is a Latin title, such as 
“Nitor in Adversum,” 
or “Ante Meridiem.” 
Well, unless he knows 
Latin (and he doesn’t) 
or can remember some 
Latin title that hasn’t 
been used recently by 
any other poet, he will 
need either a diction- 
ary containing a list of 
foreign phrases, or 





a Bennett’s Latin Grammar. That sets 
him back, oh, maybe two or three dol- 
lars, something like that. Now, let us 
say that this is the finished poem— 


Nunc Aut NuUNQUAM 


Love opes her ashen window 

No longer Helios to hinder, 
Her dim chamber invading 

The sun comes, fragrance laden. 
Then I, all drunk with rue, 

Find love has gone askew— 

And to set my heart singing 
Must | go wandering, wandering. 


A sad poem like that should bring 
about seventy-five cents a line—why, 
I do not know. At seventy-five cents 
a line, the poet will receive six dollars, 
and be glad to get it. But, Govern- 
ment, let us consider the expense that 
has gone into the making of that poem, 
I said. The very first word is “love,” 
which indicates that the poet probably 
has a woman. My Heavens, Govern- 
ment, I said, do you realize what a 
woman costs, when you figure in the 
taxi going and coming, the supper 
check, the theatre tickets, and tips all 
along the line! All those things are 
a poet’s rightful deductions. 

Now, notice the word “ashen” in 
the first line. Adjectives like that don’t 
just come to poets—they are the result 


ADVERTISING Expert’s Son: “Will you let me 
have your reactions to this lollypop, Harold?” 
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of real experience. In this case “‘ashen 
window” refers to the cinders that 
collect on the window-sill of all New 
York apartments, and that indicates 
that the poet has an apartment. Well, 
there’s a lot of money right there. 
Rents are terrible. That’s another de- 
duction. 

Again, I said, notice the very beau- 
tiful fifth line, “all drunk with rue.” 
It is important to remember that “rue” 
is just a word poets use because it is 
sort of sad and rhymes with a great 
many other words. Every poet uses 
“rue” once in his life and immediately 
regrets it. In this instance, it’s just a 
stall. The poet here wasn’t drunk with 
rue, Government, I said, he was drunk 
with orange juice and gin. Low-grade 
gin, which is the kind poets buy, costs 
about two dollars a bottle. That’s cer- 
tainly a legitimate deduction. 

Now, Government, go on to the 
last line, “Must I go wandering, wan- 
dering.” No honest poet will write a 
line like that unless he intends to live 
it. In this particular case, let us say 
the poet elects to wander afoot from 
Paterson, N.J., to Erie, Pa., a distance 
of some five or six hundred miles. 
That will take a lot of time, and there 
is some expense attached to it, and all 
the time he is wandering he isn’t get- 
ting paid. You may argue that while 
he is wandering he is writing more 
things. I doubt it. 

Well then, how does the poet come 
out? He gets six dollars for the poem 
and his total expenses to date are some- 
where in the neighborhood of ninety- 
five dollars. It’s obvious, Government, 
that he shouldn’t be taxed on the entire 
six dollars. 

The Government saw my point. I 
also brought up the fact that invoices 
are much the same as poems—no man 
can write a really fine invoice until he 
has lived. But the Government decided 
to confine the new deduction system to 
poets at first, to see how it works. 

They appointed me _ poet-watcher, 
and I’m glad to be able to inform all 
poets that from now on, in filing your 
returns, you are privileged to deduct 
everything that goes into the expense 
of making a poem. If you are good, 
you can sometimes get a sonnet deduc- 
tion up as high as a thousand dollars, 
as long as it is based on actual ex- 
perience. At first you may find a little 
difficulty in remembering everything, 
but you do not have to worry, because 
I am always around, watching, to see 
that you report everything. It is a ter- 
rible lot of fun. —E. B. W, 
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GENIUS ABOUT TOWN 


FEW New Yorkers with good 

memories can still recall the 

time some sixteen years ago 
when they saw an item in their papers 
announcing the existence of yet an- 
other infant violin prodigy. Accord- 
ing to the brief dispatch from Europe, 
this little wonder, aged eleven, was 
somewhat distinguished by the fact 
that he was a pupil of the great Leo- 
pold Auer, and Professor Auer pre- 
dicted that the boy would be the great- 
est fiddler of his generation. With 
the story was a picture of a plump, 
unsmiling infant in a sailor suit, with 
curly hair and soulful eyes, and thus, 
in a news item, Jascha Heifetz made 
his bow to America. 

When he made it in person, five 
years later, the whole world knew it, 
because the teacher’s prediction was 
already fulfilled. A stripling in his 
teens, he laid New York flat in one 
recital, and ever after he has sat among 
the great. A few weeks ago he ar- 
rived here again, after almost two 
years’ absence on a world tour, but this 
event had only a tranquil air of home- 
coming. It is no longer news to say 
that his technique is flawlessly bril- 
liant and his tone a bright perfection. 
These facts are accepted, just as Hei- 
fetz himself is accepted as part of the 
gaudier New York scene. 

Most people who achieve fame look 
back on a record of early bumps and 
bruises, but not this young man. His 
parents did the struggling for him. 
He was born in Vilna, Russia, where 
his father played the violin in an or- 
chestra, and the elder Heifetz watched 
him almost from birth for signs of a 
musical gift. Before the child could 
talk his father played to him, and 
when he purposely made mistakes the 
infant Jascha scowled and jerked at 
his father’s coat-tails. Thereupon the 
jubilant parent ordered a tiny violin, 
and Jascha began his studies at the age 
of three. At five he appeared in pub- 
lic and became a child wonder in good 
standing. At six he gave his first full- 
fledged recital in Kovno, and at eight 
he was graduated from the local con- 
servatory. The next year his family 
sold all they had and moved to Petro- 
zrad so Jascha might study under Pro- 
fessor Auer. 

When Heifetz, aged sixteen, made 


his New York début 
in 1917, that event 
electrified only the 
lay public. To the 
world of music it 
was no great sur- 
prise. Since 1911 he 
had appeared before 
huge audiences in 
Russia. and Ger- 
many, he had toured 
Scandinavia, and he 
had given twelve 
recitals in  Petro- 
grad the winter be- 
fore coming here. 


Everywhere there were ovations, 
and stories began to get about; the 
story for instance that Kreisler had 
heard him and, gracious as always, had 
given the ultimate praise: “I felt like 
breaking my fiddle.’ An American 
music bureau’s emissary penetrated the 
Russian chaos in 1917 and the Heifetz 
family started for America by way of 
Siberia and Japan. 

It was the usual mildly cynical au- 
dience of steady concert-goers who 
waited in Carnegie Hall that October 
afternoon for the unknown Heifetz 
to appear. They had heard that the 
young violinist was a European sensa- 
tion and had discounted the report 
ninety-eight per cent because they 
knew about four alleged European 
sensations fall flat in every New York 
season. But Kreisler, Mischa Elman 
and Godowsky were in that audience. 

Heifetz came out on the platform, a 
sombre-eyed, curiously impassive youth 
who looked nearer twenty than sixteen, 
and who for self-possession might 
have been sixty. With the first bars 
of Vitali’s Chaconne which opened his 
program one of those queer electric 
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impulses swept the crowd. This was 
the answer to the concert-goer’s pray- 
er; this was sudden genius full blown. 
In a box, as the tumult broke out at 
the end of the first number, Mischa 
Elman turned to 
Godowsky, wip- 
ing his forehead. 

“It’s rather 
warm in here,” 
he murmured, 
according to the 
oft-told tale. 

“For violinists, 
yes,” said Go- 
dowsky, enjoying 
himself hugely. 
“But not for 
pianists.” 

Next day most 
of the critics 
threw their hats 
over the goal- 
post. Phrases 
like “colossal,” 
“supreme rank,” 
hurtled through 
the air. Months 
later, in more 
sober light, peo- 
ple still called it, 
deliberately, “the 
musical event of 
a generation.” 

Jascha himsel f 
moved through 
the uproar with the calm detach- 
ment of the moon. His relatives swear 
that he never felt a thing. The day 
after the concert he read the notices 
with no visible reaction whatever, and 
went out to hear Kreisler. From his 
point of view it was quite simple. All 
his life he had been hearing acclama- 
tions; New York was just one more 
town to him. He was excited enough, 
though, when fame took concrete 
shape a few weeks later and the 
family bought an automobile. Also, 
playing at Smith College the same 
season, he was almost paralyzed with 
fright, but that was because the au- 
dience was composed almost entirely) 


of girls. 


5 





HE next two or three years made 

startling changes in him. From 
a sombre, gawky youth with heavy- 
lidded eyes and bushy hair he de- 
veloped into a figure that can only be 
described as dapper—and although he 
has recently put on _ considerable 
weight, the adjective still applies. 
His hair grows back from his fore- 
head in disciplined waves; his poise 
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is not entirely unconscious; he is 
tailored to a miracle. It is the caprice 
of genius, where he is concerned, to 
have her abode in a very average 
young man. 

He is pained almost as often as the 
Prince of Wales by rumors of his en- 


gagement. He adores night clubs, 
parties, speeding, jazz, girls, and 
clothes. Sartorial perfection is with 


him a ruling passion. After a concert 
his friends who know how to please 
him don’t say, “You played divinely.” 
Instead they say, “Jascha, you looked 
marvellous. Your dress suits get bet- 
ter every time.” 

His love for clothes extends to 
fancy costumes; he is like a child in 
his craze for dressing up. He acquires 
the national regalia of every country 
he visits and when one of his sisters 
staged a party for him this Christmas 
she thoughtfully made it a costume 
spree, so he might shine in the torea- 
dor’s outfit he had brought from 


Mexico City. In published statements 
he sometimes mourns the musical 
prodigy’s lost childhood, and says that 
he himself had to postpone play until 
he grew up. Perhaps this accounts for 
the naive zest for life which overflows 
in him now. 

When the mood takes him he wan- 
ders around the house singing Russian 
nursery songs at the top of his voice, 
and if he gets the whole family to 
laughing at his nonsense, so much the 
better. He loves to eat, being especial- 
ly fond of a Russian delicacy called 
cutletki, of which his mother makes 
him a big box when he goes on tour. 
He collects first editions, and has a 
passion for telephoning equalled only 
by Flo Ziegfeld’s Western Union 
complex. It is said that more than one 
lady has assumed too rashly Jascha was 
in love with her because he called her 
up from Kansas City or Chicago, 
when the only thing troubling him was 
the urge to make a long-distance call. 


me 


“Do come in again soon. We love to see the old faces.” 
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The Heifetz clan in toto has long 
since taken root in American soil, 
specifically that of Central Park West. 
The father and mother live there at 
Number 58, and a few doors down is 
the older daughter, Pauline, who is 
married to Samuel Chotzinoff, for- 
merly Jascha’s accompanist and now 
music critic of the World. A second 
daughter, Elsa, is also married, and the 
whole tribe, including Jascha, are 
American citizens. 

Heifetz pére listens to his son’s play- 
ing with a cool, appraising ear, and if 
he sees fit, takes him to task as though 
he were still just a wunderkind. A 
round, dignified little man, he adheres 
to the ways of his Russian Jewish 
forebears and takes his soup at the end 
of his dinner. He still teaches the 
violin, and among his pupils are Zim- 
balist’s children. As for Mrs. Heifetz, 
she is the same shrewd, solid mother 
who was hard-boiled about practice 
hours when Jascha was a boy. It is 
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a fixed Heifetz tradition that Jascha 
shall greet the New Year with the 
family, and during the holidays a 
year ago when he was still on a leg 
of his world tour he cancelled half a 
dozen concerts in Europe and sailed 
home, arriving with a dramatic 
flourish on the stroke of twelve. 

He has seldom been known to 
over-exercise his mind on serious con- 
cerns, but as a friend of his pointed 
out, a European lad of his training 
could hardly have escaped culture. 
Conversation is not his art, however. 


| iro ige gives fifty to a hun- 
dred recitals a year, in the 
course of which, it is estimated, he 
smiles perhaps three full smiles. He 
has the reputation of reluctance in the 
matter of encores, and the chilling 
formality of his bows reflects a con- 
tempt for the herd worthy of a dig- 
nitary of the old régime. He once re- 
proved another artist for bowing and 
smiling too cordially. “You are too 
amiable to the audience,” Jascha told 
him. “Why do you have anything to 
do with them?” 

It is rumored that he obtains from 
three thousand dollars upward for 
each recital. There are of course 
prodigious royalties from records be- 
sides. He practices only an hour a day 
—the reward of a childhood in which 
he did nothing else. The rest of his 
time is occupied by looking over new 
music, discussing business and answer- 
ing ten thousand telephone calls. He 
has two violins, a Stradivarius and a 
Guarnerius, the latter, which he uses 
almost entirely, being a particularly 
famous instrument valued at forty- 
five thousand dollars. He has com- 
posed practically nothing yet, although 
he has a couple of notebooks full 
of ideas. Among the artists whose 
work he admires are Chaliapin and 
Kreisler. His friends include Josef 
Hofmann and Sophie Breslau, and at 
intimate gatherings he and the former 
sometimes entertain with duets. Mr. 
Hofmann makes a singularly poor ac- 
companist; he has the solo tempera- 
rent. Mr. Heifetz also meets Irving 
Berlin and George Gershwin at par- 
ties, and he knows most of the wits 
ind celebrities about New York. 

It is a trifle over ten years since this 
ung man was ranked among the 
reatest, so one forgets that he turned 

‘wenty-seven this month. One can al- 
most believe that Heifetz was born 
mature. There are still many people 

doesn’t satisfy—to whom he seems 
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“W hat’s the use of 
all my powdering, 
and what's the use 
of all my primp- 











ing, when all they do is just look at how much change | give them?” 


a cold, almost mechanical player. But 
one thing is certain: if brilliant 
technical pieces seem especially his 
own, so too does Schubert’s . “Ave 
Maria,” which tells a different story. 
To most critics he is “impersonal,” 
“intellectual” and the rest, but with 
an intensity and power which is, as 
one phrased it, “the most spiritual 
thing I know.” 

Puzzled and fascinated, people have 
tried again and again to correlate 
Heifetz and his music, to find in him 
some trace of the flame that dwells in 
his violin. There are few signs of 
artistic sensibility in this rather enam- 
elled young man about town. 

It is Professor Auer, now living 
in New York, who resolves the 
difficulty. Eighty-two years old and 
the preceptor of many artists, he 


sweeps away these foolish complexities 
with one large gesture: ““T'wo weeks 
ago he gafe a concert in Carnegie 
Hall—it was sold out. Next week an- 
other—it is sold out. What that 
means? That he is cold—that he has 
no temperament? If he had no 
emotion he would not interest people! 
Besides, he has great admiration for 
the weak sex—and that means he is 
not cold!” 

—HELENA HunTINGTON SMITH 


NEATEST TRICK OF THE WEEK 
[From the Herald Tribune] 


The seemingly impossible feat of see- 
ing and hearing a person talking and act- 
ing several miles away in several places 
at the same time was accomplished during 
a television demonstration this afternoon. 
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i HESE Mop- 
ERN Wom- 
EN” is the far too 
inclusive title 
Lawrence Lang- 


ner has given to 
his study of one 


detestable female 
which is being presented at the El- 
tinge. 

Roberta Watson Coakley is the 


wife of Harold Haynes, a novelist. 
She is an incurable public speaker, 
and a born chairman of committees. 
Politics were invented for her pas- 
time. She is given to featuring her 
heroism in having had a child but she 
turns over the responsibility of his 
faddish upbringing to a_ psychiatric 
governess. Her household is obliged to 
run itself as best it can with some 
assistance from Annabelle Marvin, her 
husband’s secretary. 

Roberta employs all the latest 
clichés to free herself from the rou- 





MANNERS AND MELODRAMAS 


tine tediums of existence and she has 
no sincere belief in anything but the 
exploitation of her own personality. 
Physically bored with her husband, 
she has (secretly) taken on a lover, 
and thinks to make a virtue of her 
own infidelity by urging her husband 
to have a flutter with some pretty girl 
and so invigorate his literary produc- 
tivity, which has been falling off. 
These unflattering suggestions un- 
dermine poor, kindly Harold’s opinion 
of himself, and, as he doesn’t follow 
them, Roberta goes further and asks 
why he doesn’t have an affair with 
Annabelle who, she has divined, loves 
him. She is particularly solicitous as she 


is going to Roslyn 
for a weekend with 
her own lover and 


it would be nice 
to have Harold 
occupied. In her 
anxiety she also 


approaches Anna- 
belle with the scheme. Annabelle, who 
is just an old-fashioned home girl, 
says she will be delighted but that if 
she takes Harold off Roberta’s mind it 
will be for keeps. This worries Ro- 
berta so much that she gets no farther 
in her own amatory expedition than 
the station and hurries back to find 
that the miracle of true love, aided by 
some shots of straight whiskey, has 
been quicker than her taxicab what 
with the traffic and all. Thereupon she 
turns into Charlotte Walker in ““The 
Warrens of Virginia” and the curtain 
fall finds her blubbering as she beats 
on the door which shuts her from 
the united Harold and Annabelle. 








FOUR STAG 
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The rich draperies seen in the comic strip above frame some of #§)!¢ 


At our left, a trio from “Show Boat” at the 
Ziegfeld: Edna May Oliver, Norma Terris and 


Charles Winninger. . . 


... The desperate gentleman, armed priii 
cally cap-a-pie, is of course Mr. Wymn' 
“Manhattan Mary,” at the Apollo. 
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Next morning, completely reverted 
to the crinoline girl, she tries all the 
old wiles to get her husband back, and 
might succeed were he not delivered 
by a blessed, third-party revelation of 
her past performances, which lets him 
go away delightedly with his child, 
his Annabelle and his conscience clear. 

As a study of one shoddy person- 
ality this is all right, but as a complete 
picture of modern women it savors a 
little of those old-time stories in which 
the fin de siécle bachelor maid smoked 
a cigarette, sipped a glass of wine, and 
immediately found herself in a situa- 
tion of which suicide was the only 
solution. Women have some pathfind- 
ing yet to do. Shamefacedly I have 
been inclined to give the more ad- 
vanced among them credit for a good 
deal of gallantry. I still can’t believe 
that all pioneer spirit is sheer exhibi- 
tionism. 

The dialogue of “These Modern 
Women” lacks the brilliancy this sort 


of lampoon requires, but Roberta’s in- 
sincerities are most amusingly report- 
ed. I think, however, that Chrystal 
Herne endows her with too much men- 
tality. Helen Flint’s charming Anna- 
belle helped out a lot. 


HILE but a brief evening’s en- 

tertainment, “The Clutching 
Claw,” at the Forrest, may well be 
described as the collected works of 
Ralph Thomas Kettering. It is more 
like a button string than a play. Knot- 
ted together on a line of utterly ir- 
relevant questions and answers it con- 
tains characters, situations, and tricks 
from every successful horror play you 
can name. 

An old man having been found 
strangled in his study with curious red 
marks on his throat reminiscent of 
other murders attributed to a mys- 
terious creature known only as “The 
Clutching Claw,” his entire household 
and most of the police force crowd 
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into the apartment and are menaced 
by howlings outside the window, 
claws thrust through tapestries and the 
leers of a soft-footed Cuban man- 
servant until, following their natural 
impulses under the circumstances, they 
turn off all the lights and have a 
spiritualistic séance. It’s an entire suc- 
cess. A pedalling ghost of the de- 
ceased floats over the audience squeak- 
ing that he was murdered by “The 
Clutching Claw,” and the medium is 
strangled, and the heroine disappears 
before the lights can be turned on. 

I can’t go into the rest of it. As 
incoherent as alphabet soup though not 
so nourishing, it leads to the inevitable 
love scene between the kind, throaty 
detective and the sister of the boy who 
was accused. 

You are almost certain to be in- 
formed by excerpts quoted by an ex- 
ultant management from the dailies 
that “The Clutching Claw” is breath- 
taking, heart-stopping, and _hair-rais- 
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The first set of light fantastic trippers (just 
yon ae «Love Mr. William Kent): the Astaires of “Funny 
ice,” at the Alvin. ... 


{fnsical folk in four of the triumphant music shows of the town: 


Second couple: Jack Donahue 
and Marilyn Miller in “Rosalie,” at 


the New Amsterdam. 
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ing. It may be to people who’ve had 
a life more sheltered from such the- 
atrical fare than mine. It may also be 
proclaimed as better than “The 
Spider” or “The Bat.” That, how- 


ever, it is not. 


‘ee by Warren T. Law- 
rence, at the Masque, is a melo- 
drama about a lawyer who, because of 
pity for a young woman, accepts the 

















case of her husband and frees him 
from a murder charge only to find 
that the pair is the same one which 
involved his brother in a killing seven 
years before and led to his brother’s 
being sent to the chair. 

Before he learns, however, his pity 
for the lady has changed to love and 
though, at the information, it does a 
back flip to revengeful hatred, a little 
very bad explaining on her part is 
enough to send it somersaulting into 
love again for the final curtain. He 
has turned her over to the police but 
the ultimate line hints that he will ex- 
tract her from the penitentiary as soon 
as he can, and, with her husband con- 
veniently electrocuted, marry her. 

“Quicksand” begins with such quiet 
skill that one is astonished to have it 
develop into such old tosh, and par- 
ticularly astonished that the tosh isn’t 
very effective of its kind. 

Robert Ames plays the lawyer with 
charm and skill, but it’s something 
he could do with both hands tied, his 
eyes blindfolded, and locked in a 





trunk. Seth Arnold is corking in the 
well written character part of Dr. 


Shaw. 


HE Provincetown Playhouse is 

exactly fulfilling what one is 
prone to consider should be its func- 
tion in producing “Hot Pan,” by 
Michael Swift. “Hot Pan” could 
never have elbowed its way into an up- 
town theatre, yet it is an interesting ex- 
periment and one from whose produc- 
tion its author should derive encour- 
agement. 

A fantastically burlesque melo- 
drama of the days of *49 in Cali- 
fornia, “Hot Pan” begins with the 
seizure of the Rancho Herrera for an 
American saloon by forty-niners, an 
occasion for some adroit spoofing of 
American imperialism. It hurries 
through an hysterical day of shootings, 
digging gold from the floor of the 
saloon, a hold-up by Herrera turned 
bandit, his capture, trial, condemna- 


tion and desertion because of the dis- 
covery of larger nuggets ten miles 
away. It is sometimes bawdy. Any of 
its characters say anything funny 
which happened to occur to Mr. Swift 
while he was writing, without regard 
to time or circumstances, a great many 
things are mocked during the course 
of the evening, and some poetry is 
crowded in; poetry, to my way of 
thinking, a good deal superior to those 
high-flown O’Neill speeches for which 
the actors of the Theatre Guild 
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are clearing their throats these days. 
“Hot Pan,” while well set and cos- 
tumed, is villainously acted for the 
most part, and the play is monotonous, 
but it has the precious quality of gusto. 
If you are interested in things of 
artistic promise it is worth a trip down 

to Macdougal Street. 
—CHARLEs BRACKETT 


A NOTE FOR MY 
LAST TESTAMENT 


When I am dead, I would not lie in 
state 

In some fine grave with mounds of 
earth to bind me, 

And labelled so that anyone can find 
me. 

When I am dead, contrive, O gra- 
clous Fate, 

That I be mixed with the weeds out- 
side the door 

Of a certain person I’ve no liking for. 


I’l] grow into tall briers to scratch his 


face, 

Pll make a tangled pathway for his 
feet; 

And all the world will be a pleasant 
place, 

And death be sweet as life was never 
sweet. 

One time I walked a sort space at his 
side; 


I want him to be sorry that I’ve died. 
—HEvene Mu ttins 
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HE spirit of a bygone day has 
been faithfully interpreted here 
...yet there lingers about this 

environment the feeling that it was 
created tobelivedin. ~ w ~w 


q Rare artistry imparts to each detail 
of the interior a touch of antiquity 


... from the dusky oaken walls and 
Tudor fireplace to the old embroidered 
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stuffs and garniture which adorn the 
sofa and other pieces. © © & 


Should you feel inclined to invest 
your surroundings with similar 
distinction, the collection of historic 
furniture and old documents on view at 
these Galleries will prove an unfailing 
source of inspiration in planning the 
decorative treatment of various rooms. 
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YOU DONT WANT TO MISS 


OR that much enduring crea- 

ture, the ordinary American 

tourist, who sees the cities of 
many men without knowing their 
minds, Key West is only the spring- 
board from which he jumps off to 
Havana. (He can jump off by air 
now and make the trip in an hour and 
a quarter, instead of suffering for six 
hours on the extraordinarily oscilla- 
tory boats of the Peninsular & Occi- 
dental Steamship Company.) And for 
a good many tourists it is also the 
springboard to which they crawl back 
puffing and exhausted on their return 
from Havana, to rest themselves for 
a day or so before they take the train 
back home. 

For a month I have heard them 
talking about Havana, talking to each 
other in petulant weariness, as they 
fling themselves down to rest here in 
the great white hotel that drowses in 
the sun by the sea. (Overheard them, 
rather; for we seasonal guests of the 
Casa Marina wear the hauteur of an 
autochthonous aristocracy; we do not 
speak to transients.) The more I 
overhear the more the wonder grows, 
not that anybody goes to Havana, but 
that these people go anywhere at all. 


their chickens on the roofs; so that the 
first rooster who greets the day three 
hours before daylight is answered by a 
thousand roosters from a thousand 
housetops, and sleep, the innocent sleep, 
is remorselessly slugged and slaughtered 
as with a sashweight. But Havana for 
the average tourist is no pleasure, but 
a duty; a series of duties, a continuing 
obligation broadening down from 
precedent to precedent till seeing 
Havana becomes an occupation as 
onerous and dolorous as the old-fash- 
ioned New’ Englander’s: journey 
through life, to be conducted not for 
personal selfish gratification but for 
the glory of something obscure and 
undefined. 

“Yes, we went to the races.” (So 
they sigh wearily to each other, in the 
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armchairs on the cloistered porch.) 


“And the ‘Tropical Brewery—of 
course! You don’t want to miss any- 
thing. . . . Yes, Ed took a glass of 
beer; I told him he was being real 
devilish, and what would they say if 
they heard about it back home? But 
he said he could trust me not to give 
him away; and then of course it’s free 
in the brewery gardens, the beer I 
mean. ... And do you know, one day 
I’m almost sure I saw Charles E. 
Hughes on the Prado; it looked just 
like his pictures... . Yes; the Pan- 
American Conference. Something 
about politics—I don’t understand ex- 
actly what. . . . The Casino? Of 
course! I do think it’s terrible that 
they allow all that gambling. But then 
as I told Ed, it’s there to be seen and 
we might as well see it. You don’t 
want to miss anything.” 

. . . Ah, well! I don’t want to miss 
anything either, but I’ve given up hope 
of seeing it all. And since one must 
miss something, the American tour- 
ist is one of the objects with which I 
can most easily dispense. One sees him 
and hears him (hears her, rather) here 
in Key West; but not for long. Now 
that the motor road is open, Key West, 


























What must home be like, if they will- 
ingly submit themselves to these ex- 
hausting labors in order to get away 
from it? 

Havana needs no advertisement, 
from me or from anyone else; it is a 
lovely city, albeit somewhat costly, 
and rendered somewhat uncomforta- 
ble for the light-sleeping neurasthenic 
by the inhabitants’ practice of keeping 
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in a year or two, will become like all 
the rest of Florida; Mr. John Barry- 
more, when he spent a winter here a 
few years ago, warned the citizenry 
that the Overseas Highway would ruin 
their town, and now that the motor 
tourists are beginning to come in the 
more reflective residents begin to per- 
ceive that he was right. But this sea- 
son, at any rate, Key West is still 
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In 50 intimate and personal a gift as the 
engagement ring one especially 15 guided 
by a sense of what is appropriate. For 
118 years an exclusive clientele has looked 


to us as the final word on such matters. 


BLACK STARR & FROST 


JEWELERS IN NEW YORK FOR 118 YEARS 
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Algernon is surprised. He doesn’t mind 
the pussies—they may be real—but he 
does mind their reproachful expressions. 
Ah, he has it! He didn’t mix his drinks 
with Aquazone! 

If Algernon had been wise he would 
have mixed ’em with Aquazone—and 
insured against a headache the next 
morning. One consolation: the head- 
ache the next morning can be cured with 
Aquazone—and you bet Algernon will 
have it (the headache and the Aqua- 
zone). It’s delicious straight or as a 
mixer, sparkling, healthy, the only min- 
eral water supercharged with oxygen. 
Sold by the Busy Bee Stores, the Daniel 
Reeves stores, Gristede Brothers, and 
other good grocers. Also druggists. 
Served at the best night clubs, restau- 
rants, clubs and hotels or sent to your 
own home from the nearest place on a 
call to 
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tolerably pure and undefiled; and we 
eccentrics who are here for the season, 
a little band of willful men and wom- 
en, only smile when indignant tran- 
sients ask us why on earth we stay in 
this dead hole. .. . If we thought they 
would understand, we might tell them 
that it is because we 
don’t want to miss 
anything. 

For here there are 
no sights that must 
be seen; there are 
sights that can be 
seen, if you feel an 
irresistible urge to do 
your civic duty, but 
you can see them in 
half a day and then 
quit worrying about 
them. There is no 
place to which you 
must go at a given 
hour; in fact there is 
pretty nearly no place 
to which you can go 
at any hour, aside 
from the weekly 
Knights of Columbus 
dance and the month- 
ly fight bill at the 
Athletic Club—good 
fights, too, boys who have nothing 
to lose tearing into each other 
with a reckless violence that would 
scandalize our champions, careful 
of the  five-million-dollar invest- 
ments which their bodies and their 
reputations represent. 
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INDOOR POLO 


HOCKEY 


MOTORS 


O you lie on the sand—sand of 

dazzling whiteness, under the 
tropic sun of a region where frost has 
never been known since the last 
Glacial Age; you lie on the sand, 
stripped to the minimum possible, a 
Mediterranean minimum for men and 
women both; podgy old gentlemen 
and scrawny old ladies bare themselves 
with a candidly Adamic innocence that 
one admires, for they confess all for 
a worthy end—the soaking in of the 
ultra-violet rays that cost ten dollars a 
throw back home. You lie on the sand 
and brown gently, day by day—lie in 
groups, smoking, talking desultorily, 
for down here there is not much to 
say and no particular reason to say it. 
... And of course you scandalize the 
transients; one hears their nasal voices 
from the other side of the pine hedge 
—“T wouldn’t look at it!” One thinks 
of the negro cook in Mr. Heming- 
way’s “The Killers’—“I don’t even 
listen to it.” But what the lady means, 
of course, is, I wouldn’t look again, 
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now that I’ve got an eyeful. And you 
don’t care whether she looks or not, 
for you are sunning yourself for your 
own pleasure, not for hers; but if 
she looks you forgive her, for you 
know that she feels under a moral ob- 
ligation not to miss anything. 

You lie on the 
sand and the breeze 
blows up from the 
Caribbean, over an 
ocean banded in blue 
and green and mauve 
and purple, the ocean 
of the coral keys; 
you listen to the lazy 
swish of the surf, the 


40 
46 languid rustle of 
49 palms, and you think 


of the heated tourists 
rushing about Hav- 
ana, determined that 
they must overlook 
nothing that was seen 
by Cousin Daisy 
from Rock Island 
when she was down 
last winter; and you 
pity them, without 
much regret. Present- 
ly you get up and 
swim in the tepid sea; 
and then, too indolent for even this 
much exertion, you turn over on your 
back and lie on the warm salt water, 
the tiny swell rocking you gently, the 
most restful repose there is, for you 
are no longer conscious even of the 
force of gravitation. And the peach- 
colored sun goes down behind the Dry 
Tortugas, and from below the horizon 
long beams like pink searchlights go 
up into the sky a while, and then fade 
out; and you go in to dinner. 

After dinner you can dance in the 
lobby; naval officers in whites come 
up from the Navy Yard every now 
and then, and what is a dance without 
naval officers? But if you are really 
soaked in the spirit of Key West, you 
merely lie back in a rocking chair on 
the cloistered porch, smoking a Key 
West cigar and looking up at the stars. 
. . . If you stay up till four o’clock in 
the morning you can see the Southern 
Cross, but so far as I know no one has 
ever seen that but the night watchman. 


58 
62 


72 
74 


AVANA, of course, has a for- 
eign atmosphere—but so has 

Key West; you hear almost as much 
Spanish as English about the town; the 
houses and the life of the Cuban pop- 
ulation may not be exactly Cuban, but 
they are certainly not American. .. . 
And if you want the more carnal joys 
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the cigarette 
is foo stron 


Cigarette taste gone stale. 








Not feeling yourself. 

Out of sorts with the world. 

You need a mild cigarette. 

And the mildest—Johnnie Walker. 





A cigarette of full flavor that never 
irritates. 


Johnnie Walkers cost a bit more. 
And with good reason. 


Only the tenderest portions of fine 
tobacco in Johnnie Walkers. 


No stems—no bitter ends to cause 
harshness. 


Vacuum-cleaned. No grit. 









Wake up a sleeping cigarette taste 


with Johnnie Walkers. 
Try them—They are mild. 


XA ee RAG \ 


20 for 20c 


cigarettes ” 


EXTREMELY MILD: > 








‘YET FULL FLAVORED 
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of Havana, you can have them too. 
There is a roulette game; there is a 
demi-monde—modest and unobtrusive, 
but one hears that all the girls have 
telephones; and as for the phase of 
Havana that most interests Ameri- 
cans, Key West has that as well. For 
proof I need submit no more than an 
advertisement lately published on the 
front page of the local paper: “SomE- 
THING NEw—A Social Club for Gen- 
tlemen without Liquors. Clean sport 
and healthy exercise. Women and 
children not admitted; drunks and 
bums promptly ejected. We may have 
to quit business but we will not handle 
booze.” 

Need it be added that the paper 
which prints this engaging confession 
also publishes fiery editorial denuncia- 
tions of the scoflaw wetness of New 
York? 

Yes—if they don’t sell it down here 
they have to advertise the fact. So, if 
you want to spend an agreeable eve- 
ning, you can go to some Cuban can- 
tina, a discreet retiring cottage bow- 
ered in blossoming bougainvilleas, and 
drink that same tropical beer that is 
drawn for you in the gardens of Ha- 
vana. It costs a dime in Havana and 
seventy-five cents here, only seventy 
miles away; it would perhaps be in- 
discreet to inquire into the reasons. 
But authentic Bacardi rum is a quar- 
ter across the counter or twelve dollars 
by the gallon demijohn; or, if you in- 
sist, there is Scotch, and champagne. 
And there is always the moon of the 
Caribbees, the murmur of surf, the 
rustle of palms. 

What more has Havana to offer ex- 
cept a Pan-American Conference? 

—Evmer Davis 


THE OPTIMIST 


Pop: A man who thinks he can 
make it in par. 
JoHnny: What is an_ optimist, 


Popt 


The box supper held last week brought 
nearly $100. A surprise awaited the 
audience after the contest was held to 
decide the most love-sick couple present. 
There was a roar of applause when the 
winners were declared to be Supt. J. H. 
Hodges and Miss Nell Cottrell. They 


very graciously accepted the prize—a can 
of kraut, and would have eaten its con- 
tents there had someone had a can open- 
er.—Milburn (Okla.) News. 

The course of true love never does 
run smooth. 
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AILEEN PRINGLE, 
lovely Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer star, wears 
in “Adam and Evil” a beautiful negligée 
of real lace, once owned by the Czarina 
Alexandra of Russia. This is one of the 
priceless historic garments in the movies 
cleansed safely in Lux. 


reat CMotion 


Sucn fairy-tale wardrobes the mov- 
ies must care for! Millions of dollars 
in clothes, from frills for a Du Barry 
to ginghams for the beautiful shop 
girl, hang from the racks of Holly- 
wood’s studios! 

“My mood requires sea-green chif- 
fon,” says the star. 

It must be ready instantly! 

And no matter how wildly the screen 
mob of today tramples chiffon, satin 
or cheese-cloth—fabrics must be fresh 
tomorrow! Of course it means every- 
thing—in both money and time—to 
keep the vast movie wardrobes always 
in perfect condition! 

Business heads of the studios have 
studied the problem of how to cleanse 
quickly, economically—yet keep fabrics 
like new through long, hard wear— 

and they have found that the best 
way to cleanse all washable fabrics 1s 
with Lux! 

Through the use of Lux, the studios 
say, sheer, filmy materials and the 








n Overy 


costumes stay new-looking 
twice as long 


through the use of Lux 


Women everywhere have discovered, as the great 
motion picture studios have, how much longer 


fabrics stay new-looking if washed with Lux. 


Pure, bland Lux diamonds have none of 
the harmful alkali found in so many soaps, 
whether flakes, chips or cakes—nothing to harm 
delicate fibres, fade lovely colors! 











“GENTLEMEN PREFER’ 
Alice White and Ruth Taylor—filmed in 
Anita Loos’s blonde saga. It was just such 
trifles as those worn by Ruth Taylor that 
made cleansing ahard problem for the movies, 


until they all decided to insist upon Lux! 


Diciure S tudio 


more substantial fabrics, too, stay 
beautifully lustrous and new-looking 
more than twice as long as when wash- 
ed any other way! 
This means a saving of more than a 
million a year in wardrobe expenses! 
As Travis Banton, costume director 
for Paramount-Famous-Lasky, says: 
“We no longer discard costumes 
which have lost their new look be- 
cause of hard wear in production. We 
‘Lux them’ and they come out looking 
like new. Lux doubles the life of sturdy 
fabrics as well as sheer materials.” 
Now all the great motion picture 
studios in Hollywood— 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Para- 
mount-Famous-Lasky, Universal, 
Pathé-DeMille, Fox, First National, 
United Artists and Warner Bros.— 
solve their fine fabrics problem as 
millions of women—8 out of 10 women 
In representative cities from coast to 
coast—solve theirs—with Lux! Lever 


Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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lr there is a Packard 
awaiting you 


Whether you step from 
an up-town apartment, 
a Fifth Avenue shop or 
a box at the opera, you 
will experience the in- 
finite sense of satis- 
faction which comes 
through the ownership 
of a thing universally 
approved. 


And $2460 makes you 
the owner of the 
Packard-six 5 Passen- 
ger sedan with all 


uccessories. 


Why not your waiting 
motor—a Packard?... 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 


Broadway at 6lat Street 
BROOKLYN 


Atlantic at Classon Ave 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD, IN¢ 


6 East S7th Street 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP 


St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, ING 
696 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse ec. 1Blat St 
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THE PICK~UP 


“ OU sure, now, you don’t mind 
me usin’ your hat? Now for 
cryin’ out loud, Helen, don’t 
tell me next week that you wanted to 
use the hat yourself but because I 
wanted a loan of it you didn’t say 
nothin’. If I take a loan of your hat 
tonight, I don’t want - 
you should throw it 
up to my face the 
next time we have a 
fight or somethin’. 

“Tell me honestly, 
Helen, how do I 
look? I mean, do I 
look like I would 
make a good impres- 
sion? Y’ see, I don’t 
want him to think 
I’m just like one of 
those girls you can 
drive along in your 
car and just pick up 
by whistlin’ at them. 

“TI swear to good- 
ness, Helen, that’s 
what I told him yes- 
terday straight up 
and down when he 
ast me to go in his car. 
I didn’t want to because you 
know what happened to us last time 
we was given a lift. But when he 
come along yesterday, he had such a 
nice, refined face and he look kind of 
educated like—y’ know he had on 
collegiate clothes—so I says to myself 
that I might as well take a chance. But 
I swear to goodness, Helen, I told him 
right up and down to his face, I says, 
“Before you go any further I want you 
should know that I don’t make a prac- 
tice of bein’ picked up by every Tom, 
Dick and Harry who has a car and I 
don’t want you should think that I’m 
one of those common, unrefined girls 
that can be picked up on the street,’ I 
says, ‘I’m not,’ I says. “The oney 
reason I’m goin’ in your car,’ I says, 
‘is because I have a sprained ankle and 
it takes ten minutes before you can get 
one of those damn street cars to come 
along,’ I says. 

“Geez, he was so polite, too. He 
didn’t try to get fresh or nothin’. And 
when he puts his arm around me he 
says, ‘You don’t mind if I puts my 
arm around you?’ Well, being as how 
he asts my permission I says to him, 
‘No, but all I want you to know is 
that I don’t make a habit of talkin’ to 
people I ain’t been introduced to prop- 
erly in strange automobiles,’ I says, 


and then he says, ‘One of my hands 


At first 





is wasted so I thought that it might as 
well be waisted,’ he says. And that 
broke the ice. “That was a good wise- 
crack. Don’t you think that’s an aw- 
ful clever wisecrack, Helen? Do 
you get it? He meant that one hand 
wasn’t doin’ nothin’ so it might as 
well go around the 
waist. See? It was 
wasted and so it was 
waisted. See? Well, 
that showed he had a 
sense of humor so I 
ast him was he a col- 
lege boy and he said 
not exactly but that 
he had the equivalent 
of a college educa- 
tion. I says to him, 
‘Equivalent? That’s 
a two-dollar word, 
ain’t it?? and he 
says, ‘Yeah. I went 
two years to City 
College and I gradu- 
ated from a business 
school.’ I didn’t 
ast him which one. 
I should have, 
though, shouldn’t I? 

“Gee, he should be here by this 
time. I hope he ain’t givin’ me a 
stand-up. Geez, if he was givin’ me a 
stand-up I’d give him a piece of my 
mind if I should see him again. Is 
that all it is? Oh, well, it’s still early. 
He has a beyoutiful Buick. His father 
is in the wholesale millinery business 
he told me and I can get all the hats I 
want at less than nothin’. Look, does 
that pin look all right? It’s his club 
pin—some club, I forget which one 
he said. It looked so nice that I said to 
him yesterday when he ast me if he 
could see me again, I says, ‘How come 
no girl copped that pin away from 
you?’ and he says, ‘I ain’t got no girl 
to cop this pin away from me,’ and I 
says, ‘Oh, you go on. Who you think 
you’re kiddin’?’ and he says, ‘No, I 
mean it. Here, you be my girl friend 
and you can have this pin,’ and I says, 
‘I ain’t no gold digger, and besides if 
I take this pin it don’t mean I’m 
makin’ any promises about bein’ your 
girl,’ I says. 

“Ooh, that’s his car! Tell me, 
Helen, you sure I look nice? Well, 
goodbye, Helen, and don’t forget, 
don’t put the latch on because I may 
he home late tonight and I don’t want 
to keep ringin’ the damn bell until 
the neighbors wake up. Geez, last 
time I rang the bell I thought sure 
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Do you realize the importance 
of your “True Skin”? 


ECAUSE the 

outer covering 
you call your skin 
is only a cover, con- 
stantly being re- 
newed, the creams you use should be 
judged by their ability to nourish your 
second skin, your “True-Skin” —for 
the condition of your ‘True-Skin”’ 


of today decides your complexion of 


next week—next month—next year. 


Your skin is a wonderful living fabric 
—capable of such seductive beauty that 
it deserves your study and your care. 


In reality, your skin is composed of 
various layers. There is a surface skin 
constantly being renewed, another 
called the ‘“True-Skin” and then a lower 
layer which houses the blood vessels, 
fibres and glands, whose tiny mouths 
reach the surface and become pores. 


THE “TRUE-SKIN” CONTROLS 
SKIN BEAUTY 
The woman whose skin is not clear and 
smooth and youthfully translucent can 
trace her trouble directly to the condi- 
tion of her “‘True-Skin.”’ 


For if the ‘“True-Skin”’ is undernour- 
ished, dry or over-oily, the surface skin 
will be dull—the under layers clogged 
and unsupple—and the cells will func- 
tion half-heartedly. And your com- 
plexion will never look its best. 


To keep the “True-Skin”’ supple, 
fresh and invigorated and the complex- 
ion alluring, above all things use the 










purest of cold creams, especially made 
to seep down and cleanse the “ True- 
Skin”’ as well as the surface. 


Elcaya Cold Cream is a cream so im 
maculately pure, so smooth in texture 
that when it meets the skin it rapidly 








Step-by-step, how to 
cleanse your skin 


1— With the finger-tips smooth 
Elcaya Cold Cream on the face. 
Immediately you feel the cream 
liquefy — like ice returning to 
water. 


2—Glide the fingers upward from 
chin to inner corners of eyes and 
outward toward the temples. 


3—Lightly stroke face from chin 
to temples and from chin to ears 
just grazing the face with your 
finger-tips. 

4—Remove surplus cream with 
soft cloth or tissue using gentle 
“lifting” pats. Finish with cold 


water or with ice. 














Your skin is a wonderful 
living fabric—capable of 
such seductive b.auty that 
it deserves the purest and 
most penetrating of creams 


liquefies, melting from a silky 
cream to a creamy liquid. It 
delves deeper into the skin 
than other creams, effecting 
the cleanliness of all the layers. 


Elcaya Cold Cream aids the 
“True-Skin’’ — ridding this delicate tis- 
sue of waste from within and from with- 
out and encouraging the circulation of 
the blood cells. It keeps the silken 
fabric soft, fine of texture, vividly alive. 


Elcaya Cold Cream leaves the complexion 
visibly fresher and clearer than other cold 
creams can. As a test, use Elcaya Cold Cream 
on one side of your face and the cream you are at 
present using on the other. Your towel or your 
tissues will give ample proof as to which is 
the better cleaner, which seeps down deep- 
est in your skin. 


Every Elcaya Face Cream is newly planned 
for its effect upon your “ True-Skin.” Creme 
Elcaya, for example—the famous foundation 
cream—never, never dries the “True-Skin” 
nor the outer skin when you apply it as a 
powder base. Elcaya Witch Hazel Astrin- 

ent Cream not only reduces large pores 
ae penetrates deeply, toning and stimulating 
the “True-Skin” as well. 


Elcaya Face Creams are obtainable at good 
beauty counters. In addition to the regular 
60c. jars, other sizes are obtainable up to $2. 

















THE ELCAYA CO., Dept D 28, 114 W. 17th St., 
New York City. (If in Canada, address Dept. D 28, 
1101 St. Alexander St., Montreal 

I enclose 10c. for trial tubes of Elcaya Cold Cream, 
Creme Elcaya and Elcaya Witch Hazel Cream. 


Das 
Name 
I sks oo 65 0% 0 
SA he ch 40-00.0006 4048 State , 

© 1928 
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Actually —you wash it away! 


Discover for yourself this 


new cream that is revolution- 


izing the care of the skin... 


A’ amazing New Cream — per- 
fected after fifteen years of re- 
search and experiment —that famous 
skin specialists in Europe and Amer- 
ica declare cleanses, tones, supples 
your skin in one operation! 

First— like a magnet— Pinaud’s 
Cream gathers up every particle of 
dust al powder from is depths of 
the pores—absorbs them into itself. 

Then at the touch of clear, cool 
water— it “lets go” instantly— melts 
away—sweeping with it every bit of 
dirt and grime it has collected. Leav- 
ing not a trace of waxy, fatty sedi- 
ment behind in the skin, as creams 
usually do—coarsening the pores, 
fostering blackheads, actually aging 
the skin. 

No wonder dermatologists say 
Pinaud’s Cream cleanses the skin 
more perfectly than any other! In- 
deed, the first few times you use it— 
if your skin is suffering from deep- 


Makers of French toilet preparations for more than one hundred and fifty years 


© Pinaud, 1928 


lying accumulations—you can actu- 
ally feel its wonderful cleansing 
power. Feel a slight “pulling”, a faint 
tingling, as the nl dirt is gently 
loosened from the pores! 

And Pinaud’s Cream has this won- 
derful additional power—it invigor- 
ates the tissues and supples the sur- 
face skin so comida that neither 
astringent nor vanishing cream is 
needed. 

Cleanser, astringent and powder 
base—in one exquisite sea-green jar! 

Tomorrow you can try it! 

Tomorrow you can see how 
smooth—how soft—how exquisite it 
leaves your skin. 

At the better drug and department 
stores. Pinaud, 220 East 21st Street, 
New York. 


; / 
Lpaud’, CREAM 
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you had sleepin’ sickness or somethin’. 
You made me wake the whole neigh- 
borhood up at three in the mornin’ just 
because you had the damn latch on. 
Well, so long, Helen. I'll tell you all 
about Harvey later. Yeah, that’s his 
name, Harvey. So long.” 

—ARTHUR KOBER 


e 
“BREAD—WHAT IS 17?” 
(EXCERPTS) 


" AM honored to address this 
happy gathering of the Master 
Bakers Association on the sub- 

ject, ‘Bread—What Is It?’ You men 
are carrying on one of the most an- 
cient of arts, and with your modern 
machinery, efficiency, and sanitary 
standards, you have lifted that ancient 
and honorable art to new heights. 

“Perhaps you gentlemen never have 
considered yourselves as wearing the 
mantle of martyrdom, the cassock of 
courage. Yet Baron de Tott, writing 
of Constantinople in the eighteenth 
century, said it was not unusual to hang 
a baker or two. But that did not dis- 
courage you fellows, and so bread has 
kept always a few paces ahead of the 
march of the world’s progress. Today, 
man has come to recognize the baker 
as his best friend, and I am proud to 
be here and break bread with you. 

“And that reminds me of a story. 
I was reading in French history re- 
cently and came upon an anecdote 
which shows how bread may change 
the history of a great nation. It seems 
Marie Antoinette, of whom you have 
all heard, was coquetting in the Bour- 
bon Gardens of Gay Paris when a 
servant came to her and said the people 
are without and they are crying that 
they have no bread. 

“ ‘What,’ said Marie, ‘no bread? 
Then let them eat cake.’ But the peo- 
ple would not be appeased by cake. 
They wanted bread, not something 
just as good. Marie insisted they be 
given cake—and then came _ the 
French Revolution. Today French 
bread is recognized everywhere, al- 
though, of course, I am an American 
and prefer American bread. 

“Perhaps you may think this anec- 
dote a little ‘stale,’ and the speaker has 
an awful ‘crust’ to be telling it here. 
But, seriously, men, where would the 
world be without bread? 

“The speaker chanced to have three 
sons in France during the World 
War, and I want to say that bread 
played its part in that great struggle. 

“Bread plays a tremendous part in 
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our every-day life. Without it, there 
could be no bread pudding. Without 
bread, butter would be of no earthly 
use. There could be no gravy bread, no 
jelly bread, no bread and milk. No 
bread crumbs for our little feathered 
friends. 

“Without bread, the art of toasting 
never would have been developed. To- 
day, even cigarettes are toasted. And 
what one of us has not enjoyed that 
gay social function, the marshmallow 
toast! 

“President Coolidge, in a recent 
address to the master bakers of the 
whole country, I have every reason to 
believe must have said, ‘You master 
bakers feed the nation.’ Mr. Coolidge 
eats bread three times a day. 

“Gentlemen, I give you a toast: 

“A pan of flour, a pinch of salt; 

“Some milk, a little yeast; 

““An oven and a goodly fire, 

“And then, my friends, a feast.” 

* —JoHN Forses 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


Little boys in China, 
Little boys in Rome, 
Little children in Madrid 
Run away from home. 


Ruddy lads from Avignon, 
Rascals from Cathay 

Find the fairest road is 
That which leads away. 


Up through France and Holland, 

Half the world around 

Runaways are soundly spanked 

As soon as they are found. 
—Dorotuy Dow 


Mr. and Mrs. William Randolph 
Hearst have bought Beacon Towers, the 
Sands Point, L.I., estate of Mrs. Oliver 
H. P. Belmont, mother of the former 
Duchess of Marlborough, which is one 
of the how places of the North Shore 
section. —The Herald Tribune. 


Yes, and. 


Constable Harry Bierer, of North 
Belle Vernon, has been arrested and re- 
leased under bail on charges preferred 
by Chief of Police Gus Kruell of the 
same borough. 

Chief of Police Kruell has been 
arrested and released under bail, on 
charges preferred by Constable Harry 
Bierer, of North Belle Vernon. —West- 


moreland County Democrat. 


What a close little clique it is! 





Whisk away 


that morning | 
after look 





R 
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( J sb vind 
After” 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 Facial Soap, $0c 


Taleum, 50c_ After-Shaving Lotion, 7 5c 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ Shaving Cream, 50¢ 
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ATCH this new lotion chase away the 

“sleep lines”, the pasty sallow skin and 
tired, haggard, morning-after look that you get 
when you've slept too much—or not enough. 


No matter how much more dead than alive you 
feel, here’s the way to perk right up in a minute 
—to look and feel as bright as a sunny morning 
—clean, fresh, made over. 


“Fougere Royale After Shaving Lotion’’ it is 
called. All you do is pat a few drops on your face 
after your shave. First you get a mild zippy tingle 
that brings the good red color to the surface— 
circulation that floats away fatigue lines, peps up 
sagging tissue, wakes up your skin. Then because 
it is styptic (stops bleeding) it quickly heals any 
little nicks and cuts. 


Most of all, though, it freshens and soothes the 
tired skin—puts life into it—gives it a cool, 
velvety smoothness that makes you actually look 
years younger. 


Preceded by the marvelous new painless shave 
that you get with Fougere Royale Shaving Cream, 
the scientifically balanced non-caustic, non-irri- 
tating shaving cream, you can start every day 
feeling like a brand new man. 


Both products are mildly perfumed with Fougere 
Royale (Royal Fern), a wholesome outdoor fra- 
grance. Get them at your druggist’s today—or if 
you prefer, generous samples may be had for the 
coupon below. 








HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. N4 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


You may send me without charge trial containers 
of Fougere Royale After-Shaving Lotion and 
Shaving Cream. 























HERE’S A 
BOO K ! 








MOTHER 
INDIA — 


India is a long way from 
New York. But Katherine 
Mayo has brought it into 
our horizon. 









MOTHER 
INDIA — 


Everybody is talking 
about this book and about 
India—the child brides, 
the wretched position of 
women (wives and wid- 
ows), its cruelty and hor- 
rible sanitation, its re- 
ligion, sex life, etc. 


MOTHER 
INDIA:— 


There have been riots 
in Bombay; debates in 
the British Parliament ; 
denials from Mahat- 
mas; torrents of pro- 
test; it has been public- 
ly burned by Hindus in 
New York. 


MOTHER 
INDIA — 


But still the book remains 
untouched by abuse and by 
epithets. It reminds one a 
little of “‘Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in” in the 60’s. 


MOTHER 
INDIA — 


Its author is an American wo- 
man, one of the most power- 
ful and vital writers in the 
Anglo-Saxon world. MOTHER 
INDIA deserves its world-wide 
praise. It has been called ‘“‘One 
of the most important books 
ever written on the Orient.” 


loth Printing Illustrated, $3.75 
The non-fiction “‘best seller’ 
HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 








INDOOR POLO 


Plenty of Room at the 
Top — At 
Brooklyn 


Home im 


HERE has 
been, during 
the present season 
of indoor polo, 
fresh illustration 
of what is a pecu- 
liar situation in 
ie this game, the lack 
° of Class A teams, 
Dates have been announced for the 
national championships and they will 
be run off from the last week in 
March until April fourth. At pres- 
ent it appears highly probable that not 
more than four teams will compete in 
the high goal tournaments, the Open 
and the Class A. 

It is just possible that there will be 
five teams, if the West Point officers 
elect to come into that portion of the 
play. The handicaps of the men on 
that team force entry in the high goal 
division and, if Charlie Gerhardt and 
Tupper Cole played as they might, 
this team could create a good deal of 
annoyance to the others. 

What has contributed more to 
the lack of Class A teams than any- 
thing else is the lack of organization 
in the ranks of the players. The high 
goal men have not stuck together on 
teams as they might have. A good 
deal of this is due to praiseworthy mix- 
ing with lesser players in order to im- 
prove the general standard of play, 
but a good deal of it has been laziness. 

Also this season there has been more 
accenting of the Class B play than in 
recent years. Brooklyn has Harold 
Parsons, Gerard Smith, and Warren 
Sackman for its top team, yet it is 
conceivable that Carl Pflug and Ber- 
nie Spence might form the nucleus of 
another Class A team. 

The New York Athletic Club 
could have one of the best teams in 
the country if Dr. J. D. Richards 
could be prevailed upon to play, yet 
there is doubt on the part of polo of- 
ficials that the club will be able to in- 
duce the doctor to come along with 
them in the nationals. Archy Kinny, 
if he could gather enough of them to- 
gether in one ring, could certainly find 
a Class A team from among his old 
Triangles. 





[* all of these teams enter, of course, 
Class A and the Open will have 
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LA REINE 
des @REMES 


INY lines disappear ° ° the 
skin is smoothed and whitened. 
For this is the one cream favored 
for general use in France... 
solute essential on the dressing table 
of every smart Parisienne. . delicate, 


fragrant, magic La Réine des Crémes! 


@ What a perfect base it is for pow- 
der! Light, feathery, quickly 
vanishing oak powder clings to the 
smooth lasting foundation made by 
La Reine des Cremes. Obtainabl: 


everywhere. Write for Instructive 


an ab- 


book, oe Lesquendieu Home Facial.” 





PRONOUNCED 
LES-KAWN-DUH 


J. LESQUENDIEU, Inc. Howard L. Ross, Pres 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


by the makers of Lipstick Tussy 











POND’S o 


EAUTY’S but skin-deep? 
*“That’s deep enough for me,” 
a witty young woman once de- 
clared. Pond’s Letter Box at- 

tests that countless others, young and 

old, agree with her. 





From every state in the Union women 
write us delightful “thank you letters,” 
enthusiastic in appreciation of Pond’s 
Two Creams. And how varied the writers 
—from eastern farm and western ranch, 
from northern prairie and southern cot- 
ton-field, pretty girls in society, business 
women, writers, world-travelers. 

Pond’s Creams—so inexpensive yet so 
fine that they are favorites of the aris- 
tocracy—win honorable mention for dis- 
tinguished service “in all climates, from 
Duluth, 42° below zero Texas 105 


above;’ “bitter frosts,” in “driving 
winds,” in “brilliant suns,’ “alkali 
dust”’! 


*M not a so- 
ciety lady, 

far from it!” 
charming letter 
from Colorado 
begins. “I 
on a ranch, am 
out all day, face 
unprotectedfrom 
stinging winds. 
Yet—a lady 
asked me how I 
could possibly 
have 
smooth, soft skin. I opened my cupboard 
and showed her my jarsof Pond’sCreams!” 


A Bro oklyn 


one 


live 





‘I'm not a society lady 
—I live on a ranch...’’ 
such a 


woman has 
four times across 
the continent. She says: “A 
University friend and I 
wanted to see America first- 
hand. We camped in every 
climate from the Siskiyous in 
January to the Desert in July. 
Water and alkali just ruin 
the skin... We found Pond’s 
Cream a necessity of tourist 
equipment.” 


flivvered 


From the California Desert: 
“For years my skin was treated 





These Two Creams are needed to 
cleanse and protect every normal skin 





to you 


Women reveal for other 
women’s sakes experiences 


as varied as life itself 





‘I am a violinist, having difficulty with 
the finger tips of my left hand... 


at beauty shops. When it was necessary for 
me to live on the Mojave Desert, I started 
using your Two Creams. Now I have been 
here 18 months with hot winds and cold winds, 
vet my skin ts softer, clearer than it has ever 
been... And it is not a young skin, either, as 
I am middle age.” 


But fie upon middle age! Keep youthful 
with Pond’s! This from Massachusetts: “I 
am a mother of six. I look so young that 
when I am with my husband folks ask 
for an introduction to his daughter! 
The only explanation is Pond’s Two 


Creams. I have used nothing else for 
17 years.” 
PRETTY Georgia girl got rid of 


premature wrinkles: “They made 
me look old. I was ready to give up in 
despair. A month ago I tried Pond’s 
Cold Cream, massaging it well, leav- 
ing it several hours. Now I’m looking 
I’m delighted!” 


young once more. 


Other clever uses 
for the Two Creams: 
“T am a violinist,” a 
Chicago girl writes. 
*“T have difficulty 
with the finger tips 
of my left hand. They 
constantly harden 
and peel—unless 
kept soft with Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. 
Yours is the best skin 
softener on the mar- 
ket.” 

\ graduate of the 
University of Mis- 
sourl says: “Your 





**Across the States 
in a Ford...’’ 





pens its Letter Box 


Vanishing Cream is a favorite of mine. It sure 
softens ‘rusty’ elbows—important with eve- 
ning gowns. It keeps my hands soft and white?’ 


A California mother uses the cream to “‘mas- 
sage tired feet."’ She says: “In a few minutes 
we feel like dancing.” 


N OTHERS, especially, prize Pond’s 
4 Creams. From Maryland one writes: 
‘I have twins, six months old. Each morning 
as I prepare them for their baths I cover their 
faces with Pond’s Cold Cream. In the tub 
they kick and splash to their hearts’ content. 
When I take them out their soft rosy skin has 
been both cleansed and protected.” 

{ New 


out-of-door 


Jersey mother says: “I have three 
kiddies. You know what winds 
Pond’s 


and snows do to their tender skins. 


Vanishing Cream 
has saved them 
hours of suffering. 
My little daughter 
has a ‘fairy’ skin. 
good rubbing at 
night (le gs, too 
keeps her in perfect 
condition. Vanish- 
ing Cream does not 
soil the bed linen, 
either—an asset, I 
assure you!”’ 





** Three out-of-door kiddies 


. with tender skins"' 
And sothey come 


letters as welcome, as kind as if from per- 
sonal friends. Won't you, too, write us your ex- 
periences with Pond’s Creams? 


1S the com- 


HE following 


plete Pond’s method of 
caring forthe skin. First cleanse 
the skin with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. Then with Pond’s new 


Cleansing lissues remove every 
trace of oil. Next tone and firm 
your skin with Pond’s new Skin 
Freshener. Finally apply Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream for finish and 
protection. At night cleanse 
and refresh vour skin again with the Cold 
Cream and Freshener. Used regularly this 
method brings new beauty to vour skin. 


New! 14c Offer: Mail this couj 
trial tubes of Pond’s Cold and Vanishing Cream 
and enough of Pond’s new Skin Fresheo 


Tur Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. B 
118 Hudson Street, New York City 
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[ have used vayon in many of my most that rayon-silk and ravon-wool 
repre sentative creations and consider tt ad- fabrics present patterns of rare 
mirably adapted to the modern mode brilliance As a decorative ele- 


ment, rayon has brought new 


ey Ae A, 
CPC Ee 


OIRET, disciple of individual- beauty to patterned and brocaded 

It\ peraan of thelong bodice, materials. 
the circularskirt, advocates rayon For all its delicacv, ravon 1s 
So, too, many others of those most durable and serviceable. 
Parisian couturiers whose crea- Rayon lingerie long outwears 
tions dominate the mode. Rela- other materials of comparabl« 
tively new, recently perfected, beauty. It remains unharmed by 
rayon 1s already accepted, ap- perspiration. White rayon does 
proved, established. not turn yellow and rayon colors, 

Rayon is a new basic material, properly dyed, remain fast. In 
individual and unique. It forms laundering, rayon requires only ——y «=| 
fabrics fine-textured, soft-surfaced, the same care you give other fine = _— 
glowing with rich, subdued lustre fabrics. Rayon is unusually durable. In laundering, i 
From delicate lingerie to richly Rayon is by far the most eco- requires only the same care you grt 


: ther fine fabrics 
patterned velvets, rayon presents nomical of those fabrics whose ° fine J . 


the same suggestion of spun gold, appeal is vogue and beauty. You 
of woven sunlight. will find it in the smart specialty 

In combination with silk, wool | shop, the great department store. 
or cotton, rayon permits decora- In rayon the world of fashion has 
tive effects hitherto unobtainable. discovered new charm—new chic 
Rayon colors are so clear, sorich, —new beauty. 


KS 


[mong the many uses of this versatile ¢ fabric Wee: 


oe aaa 


UNperRTHINGs. Rayon 1s made into under- rayon is approved by the finest interior 
garments of rare beauty and durability. decorators 
: . ; ' 1. ' ba 
Men's Unperwear. The wearing qual- Sweaters. Because rayon makes pat 


ity of ravon underwear has given it a terned effects of striking brilliance, it 1 

‘ + ' , sted 2 enor ¢ 
nlace of honor with the exclusive haber- Particularly adapted to the sport costume 
j 
=e 
dasher. Hosiery. Rayon gives hosiery unusual! 
! ; - beauty and durability. Combined with 
NecuiGcers. Ravon’s clear color and fine 7 ; ‘ ; 
; silk, it adds to the appearance and ser- 
texture make it particulariy attractive for 
; vice of the hose. 
the negligee 

TRANSPARENT Vetvet. Rayon velvets 


i pn today for ‘““‘The Mode and Rayon,”’ a book tell 


Pajamas. Pajamas are never smarter than have a beauty of surface and a draping 


Ww 71iVE . ( 1 7 Jarisial l I TS 1iUs 
hen rayon has given them added richness quality equalled by no other material! 1e story of ravon and its use by : , cot turie | 
of color and pattern : aes with rayon creations by Poiret and other designer 
, Rispons and Trimminos. Milliners and RAYON INSTITUTE, 250 Fifth Avenue, 
Draperies. Rayon adds to the beauty of | dressmakers appreciate the chic and color New York, Dept. N-1 
raperies, lengthens their period of service of rayon ribbons and trimmings. 


Please forward my free copy of ‘The Mode and Rayo 
nd improves draping qualities. 





Ties, Scarves. Rayon's brilliant colors Name -—- 
Upnorstertes. Used as a decorative ele- and diate patterns bring new variety and Street _ 
nent in any patterned, brocaded material, richness to the smart tie or scarf City State = 











vichy célestins 


french vichy 








LOUIS XIV 
NAPOLEON | 





MADAME DE SEVIGNE 


Tuey, too,drank Vichy at the famous springs, as do many 
prominent Americans and the aristocracy of Europe today 
~ sw» Then, as now, it wasa pleasant-tasting mineral 
water, possessed of rare curative qualities ~ ~ ~ In 
America, Vichy is served by clubs, hotels and restaurants, 
and sold by your grocer and druggist. Recommended by 
physicians for table use and for toning up the digestive 
system. An effective aid in the control of dyspepsia, 
enteritisand the ailmentsof ages s » Visit Vichy,the 
most famous of all European watering places, on your next 
trip abroad. Write for booklet giving full information. 





FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., 27th Street and Hudson River, New York l 
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some extremely interesting polo. But 
Class B this year is going to be close 
to the hardest fought and keenest of 
the divisions, though you never can 
tell what the huge grab bag of the D 
Class has in store for you. 

Chicago, recently made into a cir- 
cuit of its own, is sending on three 
teams for the top three divisions of 
play. A strong Chicago team took 
Class B last year. Squadron A, if it 
enters its best players in this division 
—and this would be far better than 
wasting them in Class A—can make a 
real bid for the thing. 

And the Riding Club, if they elec?- 
ed to enter in B, could be relied on 
for some fireworks with George Sher- 
man and George Kent in action. Kent, 
at two goals, is rather cheap, it seems 
to me, despite the occasional poor game 
he turns in. He would be still cheaper 
if he could induce his inseparable com- 
panion, the bang-tail Dickie, to stop 
shying every other time the pair come 
on a ball. 

In addition to these three Chicago 
teams, Cincinnati is to send on two 
from its circuit. And Boston, the new- 
est addition to the national association, 
will have representation—making this 
year’s tournaments the most thorough- 
ly national that have been held as 
yet. 


HE invitation tourney of the 

Brooklyn Riding and Driving 
Club brought about more closely- 
fought games than one tournament 
has any right to garner unto itself. On 
two nights in a row, a couple of games 
in the lower divisions of play were de- 
cided by half-point margins with a 
great deal of breathless excitement at 
the end. 

There is an intimate touch to things 
in the Brooklyn ring and the tourna- 
ment each year provides a gathering 
of the clan from all of the district. 
The events are run off well, this sea- 
son Harold Parsons being the major- 
domo and going even so far as to rake 
the ring himself when he felt like 
hurrying proceedings up. 

The ring is small, with the whole 
galley on top of the players, which 
makes for some informality and 
much cheering. Perhaps the high- 
water mark of something was reached 
when a friend in the gallery, in slight- 
ly bored conversational tones, addressed 
1 player as the teams lined up for a 
toss in. “Come, come,” he said. “Let’s 
have some excitement. It’s been a 
frightfully boring game so far.” 

—MarRTINGALE 











A revel- round 
\s for jaded ser ane 


\CANADA 


WHEN eyes are tired of street-pinched views, 
earsdulland senses jaded—set foot for Canada! 






Here the golfer exploring new courses may 
drive and putt against spreading backgrounds 
of ever-changing grandeur. 

Above the lakes and streams which checker the 
ever-widening Highlands of Ontario, the sports- 
man may cast a fly of surer aim, and wearied 
souls can pause and breathe a balsamed air for- 
ever cooled by far-off open spaces of the north. 
Among the imperious mountains of Jasper 
National Park, beside the thundering torrents 
and the unfathomed chasms of the Canadian 
Rockies, the adventurer will stand upon the 
threshold of new thrills. 

While on, beyond—a thousand miles by steamer 
through the Sheltered Inside Passage—lie the 
haunted gold fields of Alaska and the Yukon. 
Today you can glimpse the enjoyment of a 
Canadian Tour in our Fifth Avenue Office. 
Here you may talk with men who have them- 
selves stood before the wonder spots of the 
northland. Here you may secure rates, routes 
and accommodations throughout Canada. 








AT 42° st. 
NEW WORK 
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N. Y.-l 






[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


CThe Largest Railway System in America 
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Dr. H.R. Mixsell 
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COURT 
GAMES 


Five-Ring Circus—Mr. 
Rawlins Comes Through 


F a composite picture could be 
I taken of the images etched upon 

my cerebellum in the past few 
days the result would be a photograph 
of a squash racquets player standing 
in a racquets court playing squash ten- 
nis with a court tennis bat. Add a 
little lawn tennis to what you’ve got 
and what have you? You have a swell 
case of delirium tremens. Consider: 
Over in Brooklyn, Tilden, Hunter, 
Alonso and Van Ryn playing lawn 
tennis at the Heights Casino; out at 
Tuxedo Park the Messrs. Pell, Mor- 
timer, Bruce, Simpson and Kemp- 
Welch engaged in the Gold Racquet 
tournament, with Pierre Etchebaster 
and Walter Kinsella meeting in a 
court tennis match on the side; down 
in Philadelphia, New York cleaning 
up in the national squash racquets 
championships; and, out at Westches- 
ter-Biltmore, the best squash tennis of 
the present season going on under the 
maestroship of Murray Lee and 
Carroll Cooney. 





Hewitt Morgan 









voran BUCK 


Pierre Etchebaster 


What shall it be? Shall I discourse 
on the dire proceedings at the Casino, 
where the unknown Harry Brunie 
took one of our best young Davis Cup 
prospects, John Van Ryn, into camp, 
and came within a stroke of serving 
Manuel Alonso in the same fashion— 
or shall I give you the low down on 
how Bernhard O’Connor administered 
the first defeat of the season to Dr. 
Mixsell at Rye? . 

No, lawn tennis and squash tennis 
have had their inning long enough. 
The season for 
squash racquets, 
racquets and 
court tennis is 
much - shorter, 
and even if it 
weren't Stanley 
Mortimer’s 
achievement in 
coming through 
against so notable 
a field as com- 
peted for the 
Gold Racquet, 
the triumph of 
Herbert Rawlins 
in the national 
individual squash 
racquets cham- 
pionship, com- 
bined with the 
first victory of a 
New York team, 
and the flurry of 
interest awaken- 
ed in court tennis 
by the masterly 
style of Etche- 
baster give high 
importance for 
the present to 
these three games. 








Jock Soutar 


Mr. Rawlins, you will all recall, 
was favored to win the metropoli- 
tan title, and did so. But when he 
went to Philadelphia for the nationals 
he didn’t cut so much ice with the 
form experts. With Lawrence Pool, 
the Harvard Captain, and Myles 
Baker, the defending champion, in the 
lists, no one could see the local entry 
as a serious bidder for the honors. Mr. 
Rawlins corrected the general astigma- 
tism by disposing of Mr. Pool in the 
semi-finals, after which he polished 
off the champion and dusted off his 
crown. 

Pool has as stunning a backhand as 
you ever laid your eyes on—try and 
lay your racquet on it—but Rawlins 
gave all the business to his forehand, 
and how he did it was, as they say, 
nobody’s business. Even after he had 
beaten Pool, Mr. Rawlins found that 
still another demonstration of his skill 
was required to convince the experts. 

No one seemed to give a thought to 
the fact that Pool had beaten Baker in 
three successive games in the final of 
the Massachusetts State championship 
only a few days before. The money 
was still laid on the holding cham- 
pion. 

So the New York boys, knowing full 
well how good Rawlins is, came home 
with the gravy, as well as with both 
the individual and team champion- 
ships, and incidentally the knowledge 
that Mr. Pool, who graduates this 
summer, will take up his residence in 
this city and play his squash racquets 
here. 

One by one the Harvard boys are 
gravitating to New York, which ac- 
counts for the success of the local 
players at Philadelphia. Rawlins was 
captain of the Harvard team last year, 
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‘‘Bare Radiators 
Always Soil Walls 
and Drapes” 





B ESIDES con- 


verting the radiator into a love- 
ly window seat or console, Tut- 
tle & Bailey All-Metal Cabi- 
nets* eliminate bare radiator 
problems. They protect walls 
and drapes by deflecting dust- 
laden air currents outward—at 
the same time effecting better 
distribution of heat. A con- 
cealed humidifying pan keeps 
indoor heated air properly 
moistened, essential to health. 
Tuttle & Bailey Cabinets are 
quality products, sturdily built 
and luxuriously finished — 
worthy of a place in the finest 
home. Many artistic models 
made to fit any radiator, high 
or low—and in any desired fin- 
ish. Send for booklet. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFsc Co. 
Established 1846 
441 Lexington Ave. New York City 
Phone: Murray Hill 8600 
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‘ item 











*The Raleigh, one 
of many models. 








Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co. NYkr 2-25-28 
441 Lexington Ave., 

New York City. 

Gentlemen: Please send booklet showing 


your All-Metal Radiator Cabinets, 
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and three of the five members of the 
championship team formerly sat at the 
feet of Harry Cowles at Cambridge 
—Philip Lenhart, George Debevoise, 
and Perry Pease, with the Montclair 
A.C, supplying the two other mem- 
bers in P. K. Keenan and R. Earl 
Fink. So even though the Harvard 
varsity was put out of the running the 
opening day of play at Philadelphia, 
the results there put two more feathers 
in Coach Cowles’ cap. 


HEN the play for the Gold 

Racquet started at Tuxedo you 
could have got almost any odds you 
wanted against Stanley Mortimer win- 
ning the tournament. For two games 
Mr. Mortimer is to be feared as much 
as any player in racquets, but as a 
rule, of late he seldom lasts after that. 
It seemed that he had burned himself 
out in the McLaughlin manner with 
his withering pace and speed. 

But that notion was laid to rest 
when he came off the court after 
whaling Mr. Simpson, the English 
champion, into submission. When he 
met the Hon. C. N. Bruce in the final 
after that gentleman had disposed of 
Clarence Pell, Mr. Mortimer, by the 
unanimous opinion, played greater 
racquets than he did even so long ago 
as 1916 when he was winning the na- 
tional title for the first time. 

After the opening game, Bruce, 
foxy court general and artist with the 
racquet that he is, might as well have 
tried to check an avalanche as to hold 
off Mortimer’s furious onslaught. In 
speed of stroke—strokes that beat a 
tattoo within inches of the telltale—in 
speed of foot, in service and in getting 
ability, the American player clearly 
excelled his adversary and earned for 
himself the sweetest triumph of his 
long career. 


Y the time this appears in print 

the challenge match between 
Etchebaster and Jock Soutar at Phila- 
delphia for the American professional 
title may have come to an end, but 
even if it is late I should like to set 
down here a few opinions of the 
French champion’s play expressed by 
competent authorities. After his ex- 
hibition match with Etchebaster at 
Tuxedo, won by the Frenchman at 
three sets to one, Walter Kinsella 
made the unqualified declaration that 
Etchebaster has the finest floor game 
of any man he has ever met—and he 


does not exclude Jay Gould. He 


made the further observation that 
Etchebaster is as deadly an exponent 
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of the railroad service as the American 
master who developed it to so high a 
state of perfection, that the French- 
man returns this same service better 
than anyone he has ever seen, and that 
he has a stroke of such sheer delicacy 
as to excite the connoisseur to a pitch 
of ecstasy. 

Down at Philadelphia they were so 
enraptured by the play of the swarthy, 
graceful little Frenchman that every 
time he and Kinsella practiced at the 
Racquet Club forthe challenge match, 
the dedans, as one of the members of 
the club writes in, was filled with 
members who hurriedly left their of- 
fices to keep important engagements. 
Our correspondent’s analysis of Etche- 
baster’s game agrees entirely with 
Kinsella’s. He says: “His floor game 
is perfect—perhaps more perfect than 
any ever seen in America—and his 
volleys are cut down to a degree that 
even Gould at his best could not have 
excelled. His railroad service is heart- 
breaking, for the best the receiver 
can expect is to boast from the side- 
wall for a poor chase or an easy 
return.” 

This opinion of Etchebaster differs 
radically from the estimate of his 
prowess prevailing before his arrival 
here. Almost everyone looked upon 
him as a set-up for Soutar. But that 
was probably because Soutar is general- 
ly regarded as invincible in whatever 
game he plays with a racquet. 


—A. D. 


“The boxing business is steadily gain- 
ing recognition,” Tunney went on. “Ev- 
ery little boy in the street wants the truth 
and he wants to worship a boxing idol. 
There must be truth in the boxing busi- 
ness, because the little boy in the street 
wants it.’—The Herald Tribune. 


There 


drops, too. 


must be truth in licorice 


Of course everybody knows that the 
heading over the article in the issue of 
last week written by Mr. Geo. W. 
Backus should have been ‘Apathetic 
Laymen” instead of “A Pathetic Lay- 
men.” There is no accounting for the 
things that sometimes happen in a print- 
ing plant.—Texas Christian Advocate. 

We disagree. The things that hap- 
pen in a printing plant can always be 
accounted for. In this case, the type- 
written copy—our accounting is—had 
a space between the “a” and the “p,” 
due to a very common disease in type- 
writers, known as the “gallops.” 
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HOCKEY 


Suggested Rules—Note 
from Texas—The Play- 
er Who Remembered 
Hobey Baker 


OCKEY went 

to the dogs 
sé last week while the 
Garden was turned 
into a kennel. But 
just before the dogs 
moved in the Black- 
hawks had a frolic against the 
Rangers who, dropping a game that 
should have been a cinch for them, 
lost their big chance to pull away 
from Boston. Not that Chicago had 
an easy time either, but Mickey Mc- 
Kay was too hot to stop. The Black- 
hawks’ victory was a good illustration 
for the arguments of those people 
who want to have the rules changed 
that govern the play-offs for the Stan- 
ley Cup. As the rules are now, 
the second and third teams of each 
group play at the end of the season 
(March 24) for the right to meet the 
first team, so the winners of these 
| matches play for the Stanley Cup 
: which is also the championship of the 
: world. 

You can see the disadvantages of a 
system like that. A team that hasn’t 
done much all season might come 
through and win a group champion- 
ship or even the Stanley Cup just by 
flashing good form in the play-offs. 
Colonel Hammond, the man who is 
chiefly responsible for bringing hockey 

to New York, wants to have this ar- 

rangement discarded in favor of a 

simple play-off between the two teams 

leading the two divisions. As in base- 

ball, some of the receipts of the cham- 

: pionship series could be split up be- 
tween the managers and players of, 
say, the second and third teams of 
each group. 






This seems like a logical idea and 
ought to be discussed when the mag- 
nates of hockey meet next summer for 


° their annual conference. Some rules 
governing actual play might also be 
e suggested which would make hockey 


better. First of all, the game needs a 
rule that would make referees keep 
their whistles in their pockets. When 
the crowd begins to yodel at the ref- 
erees and throw torn-up programs 
down from the gallery the crowd is 
always wrong and the referees are 


right—I’m not denying that. The fan 


ee + OM Ff 
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THE FABRIC GROUP ABROAD No. 32 





ANTON BRUEHL 


#@ <I met an Australian chap this morning 


who saved my life during the war.” OY 
“What did he have to say?” gi “He said 


I'd even up the balance if I told him where 


I got my clothes.” 


Many a Fabric Group suit at $35, $40 or $45 mingles 
with perfect freedom in the company of $200 custom- 
mades. At Weber aid Heilbroner stores. 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you take your fiancee, who lives forty 
miles from the city, to the theatre and a 
supper club, and then miss the last train 
that you assured her she’d be sure to make, 


be nonchalant, light a MURAD Cigarette. 





L © 1928, P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 
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AROUND THE WORLD 


S. S. Rynpam, the “Pioneer University Afloat,” 
sails September 19, 1928, with 375 young men 
who will continue their studies while visiting 
70 cities in 27 foreign countries, returning to 
New York May 4, 1929. 

College, graduate, preparatory and business 
courses given by a faculty of 45 under the presi- 
dency of John Carleton Jones, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Credit arrangements with leading colleges. 

Interior trips in Japan, Siam, Java, Ceylon, 
India, Egypt, Italy, France, Gerznany and Eng- 
land. 

Enrollments accepted now 
Appointments for interviews may be made at 
the Administrative Offices, Box Y, 285 Madison 
Ave., at 40th St. Tel. Lex. 9051. 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
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from East Orange sitting in the bal- 
cony may kick a hole in his derby 
because a pass from Frank Boucher to 
Bill Cook looks lateral to him and 
not to the referee but the referee is 
standing where he can see what hap- 
pens. ‘The rules are there and the 
referees have to enforce them. We 
have all heard that statement. Just 
the same the fans who make a fuss 
are right in theory and the referees 
are wrong. The fans are right be- 
cause they have come to see a hockey 
game that is as fast as the players can 
make it, and by blowing his whistle 
the referee is slowing up the game. 
That is why, while the present rules 
exist, the best referees are those who 
have bad eyes. 

Another thing a few new rules 
might help is the practice of stalling 
for time. This is accepted as a con- 
ventional and useful strategy for a 
team that is trying to keep a lead 
through the closing minutes of a game 
or that has a man in the penalty box. 
It is accepted but not without a noise. 
Every time a team begins ragging the 
puck, in other words, passing it around 
in its own territory so that the other 
team can’t get it, or when a team 
shoots the puck down the sidelines to 
the opposite end of the rink so that the 
attackers will have to skate back, get 
on side, and come down with the puck 
all over again—every time this hap- 
pens the watchers moan and feel bored. 
One way to cure it would be to give 
the referee power in such cases to call 
a face-off at the blue line and to stick 
a minor penalty on any player who 
repeated the offence just as he would 
penalize a player who purposely shot 
the puck out of the rink. 


GOT a letter from Myles Ben- 

net of Dallas telling about 
hockey in Texas. It is drawing big 
crowds down there. The Dallas Ice 
Kings have Brock Richardson, called 
“Daredevil of the Skates.” His rival 
is rollicking Batiste of the Houston 
Polar Bears. Here is a paragraph from 
a hockey prelim by Bill Richardson of 
the Dallas Times Herald: 


“They call it a society game simply 
because the élite usually attends, but even 
the dressed-up folks cannot retain their 
seats when the going gets rough around 
the goals. When the sticks tangle, when 
the defensive men crash into each other, 
it’s tonic for the nerves, and there’s go- 
ing to be plenty of it Monday night at 
the Ice Palace... .” 


A gentleman who grew up in Swe- 


den told me how they play hockey 
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there, eleven men on a side, with a 
hard rubber ball. They call it bandy. 
I have seen Chinese screens showing 
mandarins in pig-tails and kimonos 
playing field-hockey in a meadow 
made of golden glaze bordered by wil- 
lows and beneath cone-shaped moun- 
tains. 

While the dogs were in the Garden 
rink I had a chance to revive my earli- 
est memories of hockey. They date 
back a long way. At the age of eight 
I showed a lot of promise as a goalie. 
About this time my family spent a 
winter in Princeton, N. J. It was a 
cold winter and Carnegie Lake was 
frozen most of the time. Every Sun- 
day afternoon there would be a pick- 
up game on the lake; the kids would 
start it in the morning, at noon they 
would be replaced by freshmen and 
townies, and later on three or four 
players from the regular team would 
make a side and stand everyone else. 

One Sunday I got in the game. The 
townies’ goal, which consisted of two 
stones, had nothing behind it but bare 
ice and when the regulars scored the 
puck would keep on going for three 
hundred yards. 

“Let’s put a kid back there,” one 
of the regulars said. “Hey, buddy, 
come on. And you come, too.” 

“What position are we playing, 
mister?” asked my cousin as we skated 
to a place a hundred feet behind the 
goal. 


“You are the Assistant Goal- | 


guards,” he said without laughing. 

Through the game, in which we 
knocked back the shots that came too 
far, I watched this player who went 
through the townies as if he were a 
shadow. He had only a woollen sweat- 
band round his head and his light hair 
made him easy to follow. 

“Who was that?” I asked as we 
were walking up from the lake. 

“For Pete’s sake, don’t you know 
who that was? That was Hobey 
Baler. ..6 

And so now, when people say that I 
don’t know much about hockey, I tell 
them that I played on Hobey Baker’s 
team. —N. B., Jr. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ladislaus Murawski 
and daughter Alice visited Mr. and Mrs. 
Tom Ignash Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Ignash visited Mr. 
and Mrs. Ladislaus Murawski Sunday. 

Misses Elizabeth, Helen, and Vera 
Murawski visited Anna Ignash Sunday. 
—Huron County (Mich.) Tribune. 


Stop us if this doesn’t interest you. 
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The Flair of Romance 


Francis QUARLES 
credited to King Solomon 
the closing lines of a beau- 
tiful song: 


“Thy gems and jewels, full of curious art, 
Imply the sacred treasures of thy heart.” 


In Upatu @% Batiou jewelry 
the flair of romance is ever 
present, no matter how 
moderately priced 


the item 
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Jewelers 


FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


PALM BEACH, FLA. 
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ON AND OFF 


FEMININE 


Paris, FEBRuARY 15 
Y chief trouble seems to be 
that I send over dope one 
year that is very good news 
the year after. I am justly flattering 
myself by saying that when a fine 
young woman in a leading silk store 
in New York told me a few weeks 
ago that printed evening dresses were 
good for this summer, I all but 
gave up the ghost and died, recalling 
my cable on April sixteenth of last 
year to the effect that one should 
hurry and buy printed evening dresses 
before they got too common. Now I 
find that Louiseboulanger is of the 
same opinion as the silk-store lady, and, 
girls, we will all wear printed evening 
dresses once more. But, please mark 
my word—get a printed taffeta eve- 
ning dress this year, and leave the 
lovely printed chiffons to them as don’t 
know that they should have been smart 
last summer. 

One of the nicest things Boulanger 
showed was a brown printed taffeta 
with a tiny yellow design on it, done 
in (I regret to state, as I had hoped 
for bigger and better things) the now- 
much-imitated Boulanger manner. 
Not only was there a brown evening 
dress, but also a navy blue one. I 





“Lets see something in that nice shade of 


tan with the pinkish cast to it.” 


“Do you mean ‘Ecstasy, madame?” 


THE AVENUE 


FASHIONS 


adore them. They are terribly smart. 
It is so nice to be able to get away 
from black for evening without going 
into light colors. Another thing worth 
noting in this collection is the presence 
of a lot of plaid prints. I am ex- 
pecting checked taffetas to come in 
with bustles at any time, and fine 
plaids are already here—for the few 
(Paquin showed them last February, 
which is only another proof of the 
fact that Paquin always seems to get 
out a note a year ahead). 

To finish up Boulanger, I am per- 
sonally very fond of her full, gath- 
ered skirts for sports and afternoon 
and am perfectly delighted to get 
away from straight lines anyway. 
And, my dear, she has gone in for 
trouser skirts. Everything has trousers, 
even the printed evening clothes. It 
is quite mad, and really quite chic, 
but I refuse to imagine a smart French 
woman stepping out in them. She 
puts nice stiffish little flowers on the 
evening clothes which are feminine 
in spirit, splendid for America, but 
really unnecessary when one already 
has a grand, swooping line to the dress 
and a large puff on the side rear. One 
wears the flowers right on the chest, 
like a lily. 

About Jane Regny: She had, as 
usual, some nice 
sports things, includ- 
ing sweaters with the 
signs of the Zodiac 
on them, hand-knit 
sweaters, and, what 
pleases me, cotton 
dresses. Personally, I 
find them a great re- 
lief and will be glad 
if one day I can say 
that they are really 
the thing. Now they 
are just a very good 
idea, and can be 
made smartly. Linen 
beach coats seem to 
me another extremely 
good thought. Also 
the cutest black and 
white sailor suit I 
ever set my eye on, 
and too few jersey 
bathing suits with 
modernistic motifs 
woven in. The one 
shown there would 
have met with L.L.’s 
immediate approval. 








of 


hand-knit 
course they all annexed the idea from 
Elsa Schapiarelli, who has just opened 
a new shop on the Rue de la Paix. 
She is hardly established, but has 
turned out a nice square beach cape, 


As for sweaters, 


some good hand-knit  bathing-suit 
ideas, and is a very good bet as a 
growing influence in the Paris world 
of sport. 


| hye LELoNG has never been 
known to set me agog, but al- 
ways to show a very satisfactory col- 
lection. I like his shantung tennis 
thing with the little cape. Let’s wear 
shantung for a change. I wish Mr. 
Lelong would abandon flowers of the 
soft chiffon variety. They are really 
very boring and aren’t being worn. 
His printed crépes de Chine are nice, 
refined, vague prints of the type we 
are going to use this year. His hand- 
knit sweaters are grandly modern 
and come in all colors. He stresses 
gray, which I like, and lots of black 
and white, which is always smart. 
Yes, it is a good, safe collection. 


F Patou’s sports show, let us state 
to begin with that sports clothes 
are a uniform now, and who cares? 
They always turn out to be beige with 
one or two other colors woven in, and 
have two sweaters and a pleated skirt, 
except that the nicest skirts are cir- 
cular this season. There’s nothing to 
do with a sports coat but to make 
it straight with pin tucks or set-on 
pieces. 

The only sweater that got a rise 
from me—being the only one that 
wasn’t a variation on the stripe idea— 
was one in discreet plaid which had a 
plain, tight, tan band from the bottom 
up to the belt line, some eight inches 
above. Otherwise, I suppose I liked it 
because I believe in plaids. They 
haven’t been tried in a long time. The 
other two things I picked out of the 
sports collection were a suit in heavy, 
tweedish-looking linen which I found 
extremely smart and too heavy to be 
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than in our new building at Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-eighth Street ...on the smartest square 
in New York. ; 

Here, women of critical taste may observe 
clothes of the highest fashion... worn by mod- 
els of charming grace... presented by a skilled 
staff who study each patron as an individual 
problem .. . fitted by professionals with con- 
summate knowledge of line. One may judge, 
before purchasing, how such clothes will ap- 


pear when worn in one’s own drawing room. 


And here, on March first, we present the most 
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Nowuere a lovelier setting for lovely clothes. 





BERGDORF 
GCODMAN 


FIFTH AVE. AT 58TH-NEW YORK 


distinguished spring collection we have ever 
assembled ...in rooms decorated in the taste of 
Louis XV, Louis XVI and the Empire. On the 
ground floor, millinery, costume jewelry, lin- 
gerie, accessories. Above, furs and coats, ready- 
to-wear costumes that reflect les succes fous of 
Paris, and the custom-made clothes for which 
we have been famed this quarter-century. 
Throughout the building ... restrained ele- 
gance, added spaciousness, added quiet, added 
light ...and the same fine vista of fountain 
and park long familiar to New York society 
from the windows of the Vanderbilt chateau. 


For 
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N the golden days when DuBarry ruled 
as mistress of France, the gentlefolk 

of the time knew well the secret of per- 
sonal delicacy. They knew the magic of 
Johann Maria Farina, originator and 
master blender of cologne. 

Today Farina’s Red Crest Cologne con- 
tinues to be the favorite of fashionable 
Europe—the surest safeguard against olfac- 
tory offense. 

Nothing else is so refreshing, so cooling, 
so sure to eliminate the slightest hint of 
perspiration odor. For the Farina secret 
is well guarded. Since its discovery in 
1709, never have more than two men 
known its wonderful formula at any one 
time. 

Farina’s Red Crest Cologne is delicately 
scented, but is not a perfume. It is refresh- 
ing as an astringent, effective as a powder 
base, soothing after the shave, invigorat- 
ing after the bath, and stimulating as a 
rub-down after exercise. 

To get the true and original cologne, 
and to benefit by its ancient secret, be sure 
the Red Crest is on every bottle you buy. 
Obtainable at drug, specialty and department stores. 
Glass bottle, 4 0z., $1; wicker cottle, C oz., $1.75; 12 02., 

$3; 24 0z., $6. 
Sole distributor—Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., N. Y. C. 


Look for the Cd Red Crest 





FARINAS 
- “RED CREST 
COLOGNE 


BATH SALTS. BATH POWDER. 








crushable, and another suit in shan- 
tung. 

Besides that, one really can’t spenda 
lot of time writing about striped jersey 
bathing suits, low or high backed— 
fine, to be sure—or cute little bathing 
suits of crépe de Chine. ‘There are 
also tweed dresses, and some nice, not 
too tailored suits, all of which you 
can see in New York and wear to 
great advantage; though I defy you to 
get excited about them. 

About the rest of Patou’s collection 
—taffeta, taffeta, taffeta afternoon 
dresses. I remain unconvinced. There 
is something wrong. ‘They look like 
little girls’ clothes, all of them. Yes, 
it is undoubtedly very hard to put 
across this feminine idea for which 
we are all panting. Most of the 
things look cute instead of smart, and 
what are we Parisiennes to do? The 
answer is simple. We never wear 
afternoon clothes anyway. Sports 
clothes are smart and practical; the 
evening clothes of today are divine; 
and these suffice. 

Chez Patou things are still black 
or white or printed. The effect will 
make grand-looking parties. Dresses 
hang down to the heel in places, as 
formerly, and are smooth around the 
hips. <A printed taffeta on a dark 
background emphasizes my idea of 
dark colors for evening. 

I have left colors to the last. Patou 
“Patou’s new red,” lacquer in 
tone, and good. It should go. [I still 
see much black and white, and a good 
bit of gray. ‘There are all sorts of 
greens: yellowish, bluish, grayish. 
They are good. I am told on excel- 
lent authority that Chanel is pushing 
purple and lavender, and I hope it is 
true, because I seem to remember bet- 
ting on purple tones about a month 
ago. You all do what you want on 
the color question in any case, so I 
refuse to be upset. 


shows 


ee Notes: Evening clothes are 
either long or longer, sports things 
as short as ever, and afternoon dresses 
hover between. Wear your belts dis- 
creetly, a little above the hip line, 
where they will emphasize those good 
old feminine curves. —ParRIsITE 


AND IN NEW YORK— 


OU can imagine my reaction 
when I was informed, by none 
other than the knickknack buyer from 
a rival establishment, that Arnold 
Constable had perfectly swell inex- 
pensive costume jewelry. All other 
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for Colds 
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Doctors 


Cocktail 


Quantities given are for one glass: 

2 ounces Martini & Rossi Ver- 
mouth 

1 ounce Amargo Bitters 

Juice of one lemon 

2 tablespoons powdered sugar 


Fill glass with boiling water and 
drink before retiring. 


Medical note: Martini & Rossi 
Vermouth contains cinchona from 
which quinine is obtained. 


Send 
for 
** Bridge 
Club 
Vermouth 
Recipes” 


and Bridge Score Pad 
to W. A. Taylor & 
Company, 94-I Pine 
Street, New York 
City. 


MARTINI & ROSSI 


NON ALCOHOLIC 


Vermouth 
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engagements were as nothing. I 
rushed into Arnold’s like a mistral. 
I was not disappointed. 

Item: necklaces to lie flat around 
the base of the throat, composed of 
vertical strips of gold or silver metal, 
very close together, with a gold chain 
fastening on the back of the neck, 
Victorian style. These are about 
three-quarters of an inch wide. Oth- 
ers have straight silver or gold bands, 
adorned with tiny knobs at the ends, 
dangling in the same manner. The 
writer does not guarantee that they 
will not turn your neck black, though 
I was told this is not the case. And 
there are dog collars, no less, the 
good old-fashioned dowager dog col- 
lar, developed of these same strips of 
metal. Item: bead necklaces, com- 
bining every possible semi-precious 
stone—rose quartz, amethyst, carne- 
lian, and so on, in a range of soft 
colors. Decidedly for a subdued dress 
without other ornament, but not at all 
arty, as you might think. Item: pearl] 
chokers, three-strand necklaces, ear- 
rings, all the old familiar stuff, devel- 
oped in silver lustre pearls, gold lustre 
pearls, and others called café créme 
in tone. Grand for that pale beige 
lace or chiffon evening dress; and the 
silver, ideal for those who can ride 
fearlessly on the vogue for gray. 
Item: modernistic (how I hate that 
word!) chokers and bracelets of flat, 
dull silver or gold triangles, laid care- 
lessly over each other. Also, those of 
the same flat metal, shaped like the 
old-time laurel wreath. Item: more 
modern pins, not employing rhine- 
stones at all, composed of green, red, 
and black flat stones in geometric de- 
sign. Item: pendants, with tasteful 
rhinestone settings leading up to the 
triumphant aquamarine and amethyst 
stone in the centre. ‘These are by no 
means new, but the fact remains that 
the smartest women are buying them 
avidly. And, for the last, there are 
enormous shoulder pins, the largest 
to date, in designs that would possibly 
make Fouquet mad with envy. 

The things, as they are written on 
the printed page, do not sound strik- 
ingly new. Many of them are only 
slight variations from last season. The 
point is that they are so well selected 
that every costume can have the per- 
fect accessory complement from its 
counters, and so inexpensive that you 
need not deplore your extravagance. 


HE shop that started out blithely 
as La Jeune Fille has now en- 
larged, moved to 553 Madison Ave- 
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A. JAECKEL & CO. 


SALE 


OF 


FURS 


prior to 


REMOVAL 


Now, if ever, a woman may pos- 


sess the type of Fur Coat she 
most desires, at a cost that is 
well within her means. Never 
have we offered such extraordi- 


nary values at such low prices. 


A.Jacenes a Co. 


*Jurricws Exclusively 


HfthAve.bet.3d0-d6 Sis. 

















The Smart World of Sport 
is getting ready - - Now! 
for the Grand National 
Steeplechase at Liverpool 

~....in March 


The Grand National — the 
most valuable steeplechase in 
the world, and the most spec- 
tacular—is an event that no 
“sporting” family of noe 
importance, here or abroad, 
from Royalty down through 
De Brett’s and Burke, will 
willingly miss... 
Of course, you'll want to 
attend the brilliant Race Ball 
at the Midland-Adelphi. . . 
Cunard’s unusual facilities in- 
clude . . . furnished country 
homes within easy reach of 
Aintree... hotel accommoda- 
tions in Liverpool... or on 
the Caronia and Scythia 
specially held at their docks 
for Cunard patrons. 
We’ve been flooded, the last 
two weeks, with bookings for 
the March sailings of the 
Caronia and Tuscania on the 
17th and the Aquitania - - 
on the 2\st - - which docks at 
Southampton just one day 
before the Race... 
Why not also attend the Fox- 
hunters Steeplechase over the 
same course, Saturday, March 
31st and if you like, sail back 
home that evening from 
Liverpool on the Caronia? 
Ask about the GRAND NATIONAL 


at the Cunard Line Offices. . . or 
send for a little folder, about it - - 


CUNARD 
LINE 


ws) 


See Your Local Agent 
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nue, and changed its name to Madame 
et la Jeune Fille. Here, as I have 
said before, there is a particularly ten- 
der solicitude for the needs of the 
awkward age, and the things are 
exceptionally well chosen. There was 
one particularly enchanting evening 
dress with the simple tight bod- 
ice, and full gathered skirt, longer in 
the back, that has had so much suc- 
cess. But the fabric was the softest 
taffeta, in pale pink with large roses 
in sprawling design all over it. A 
really marvellous modern version of 
a Kate Greenaway fabric, but I 
understand that those young enough to 
wear it can’t see it for dust. Hence, 
I suppose, the addition of the “Ma- 


dame.” 


HEN you go into Bruck Weiss, 
at 20) West Fifty-seventh Street, 
you are probably in search of some- 
thing extreme, slightly theatrical, and 
“different.” (The quotes are inten- 
tional). For instance, the far-famed 
Bruck Weiss millinery. The idea, 
offered last autumn, of having hats 
cut very high up over one eyebrow 
has been emphasized in hats of all 
types. There is much use of flat 
swirls of feather, lacquered and ap- 
plied on felt or maline casques. There 
are other casques of black maline, with 
swooping circles of vulture feathers 
applied all over them. There is the 
use of a hat with celephane straw 
braid at the brim, which is minus 
front and back and wideish at the 
sides. In one case, this is combined 
with a lace crown and a nose veil. 
On the ground floor, there are some 
new scarfs. I was taken by some of 
chiffon (this for Palm Beach and 
summer) with the formal applied de- 


sign at each end outlined by fagotting. 
—L. L. 


THIS AND THAT 





That Continental At- 
mosphere—The Normal 
Thumb 


HE quest for 
small and com- 
&<| fortable shops which 

Swag eliminate for you 
u WAi the necessity of 
CZ wading through 
a piles of junk to find 
something good leads me into many 
pitfalls, but it also achieves many 
pleasant surprises. The latest of the 
latter is one called Barry Brady, a 
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York every Thursday. 
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millinery shop at 105 East Forty- 
seventh Street, right around the corner 
from that so dear 277 Park Avenue. 
In fact, in the same building—think 
of that! The shop, what there is of 
it, is cheery, and continental in atmos- 
phere. The hats they display are in as 
good taste in their design as I have 
seen anywhere. 

Smart hats are exceedingly difficult 
to define, when you are using the word 
“smart” to denote taste as well as new- 
ness. The hats here are eminently 
wearable. Some are from Paris, and 
some are designed on the premises. 
Most of them are the type with a 
crown that exactly follows the shape 
of the head, and brims that are turned 
back in various fashions. Applied de- 
signs of the same fabric constitute the 
trimming. In the entire place, I saw 
not one single tin giraffe, four inches 
long, fondly labelled “hat ornament.” 
For Palm Beach and for wear here 
later, they are using a lot of metallic 
straw braid, a very soft kind, with the 
silver sufficiently inconspicuous to suit 
conservative tastes. The navy tones 
could be worn now. But the oyster 
whites, the pale blues, the yellows and 
all should be seen to be adored. Then, 
there is a youthful summer cloche of 
green and white panama straw in a 
tiny checker design, made in utter 
simplicity. They have all kinds of 
straws anyway; some very sedate, 
some wild as you please. There are 
shaded straws, and checked silk straws, 
and linen straws, and every variety to 
choose from, beside the more sober 
baku. There is felt too. Most models 
must be made to order from models, 
so that the fabric may be dyed to 
match your favorite frock. The 
prices, in the late teens and early 
twenties. 


ARLOR game addicts have no 

doubt learned, long ago, of 
the new _ palmistry-while-you-wait 
book called “Hands Up!” Ask for 
it by name at your neighborhood book- 
store. I know of no other talent that 
so insures popularity of the obvious 
sort at any party. This has everything 
nicely catalogued for you—thumbs, 
mounds, life lines, etc. I had no idea 
there was so much to it. A complete 
nd conscientious character reading is 
uite a process, 

The only difficulty I experienced 
ime because of constant references 
» the elusive thing called “the nor- 
nal.” “Is your thumb thicker than 
ormal?” How do I know whether 
| have ever seen a normal thumb or 








THIS GOOD CUP IS 
BEING TALKED ABOUT 


A few months ago Beech-Nut 
Coffee was practically a 
stranger in the big city. Unde- 
niably Beech-Nut has charm 
and personality. You find a 
richness of flavor and aroma 
that comes only from the tropic 
highlands where the finest cof- 
fees grow. Those who discover 
Beech-Nut for themselves are 





spreading the news far and wide. 
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It may come, youknow, even to you, that 
dismaying moment when you suddenly realize 
that your nice, round, firm face has become 
square, and settled and middle-aged. It is sure 
to come if you cheat your skin and underlying 
muscles of their proper care. 


@2z Faces, like bodies, must be exercised to hold 
their shape! 


@z Nobody understands this better than Eliza- 
beth Arden, whose Treatmentand Preparations 
keep muscles vigorous, tissues toned up and 
your skin smooth and tight so that your face 
simply doesn’t get a chance to slump. 

@z Come to Elizabeth Arden’s Salon and have Treat- 
ments personally planned by Miss Arden to keep your 
contours fresh and round. Learn the new trick of caring 
for yourself at home by means of the Manipulative 
Exercises. Telephone for an appointment today. 





ELIZABETH 
ARDEN 


673 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LONDON: 25 OLD BOND STREET 
PARIS: 2 RUE DE LA PAIX 





Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations 
are on sale at the smart shops 
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not? I don’t know what they look 


like. —L,. L. 


AS TO MEN 


Lest You Forget 
Spartan 
sorties 





For a 
Stud y—A cces- 


MONG UJ this 
department’s 
ga more important re- 
a cent discoveries—at 
Martin & Martin, 
45 West Fifty- 
§ seventh Street—is a 
small travelling case shaped like a box, 
and thus fairly sturdy. Usually these 
cases are collapsible leather affairs that 
you use only once; after that, you for- 
get the order in which the particular 
utensils fit, and the thing won’t close. 
You can be as sloppy as you want with 
this one, and everything will still go 
in. If you insist on being orderly, 
there are the customary slots, bands, 
and grooves which may be used. 

At this shop listless clerks will tell 
you that it is an off season. Empty 
counters loom on all sides awaiting a 
new shipment which is shortly expect- 
ed from abroad. Nevertheless, if you 
persist, you will find enough clever 
knickknacks to make it a heyday for 
the ordinary store. Special weighted 
decks of cards for bridge on trains are 
included in their display, and seem 
very practical. I have never used one, 
however, nor seen one in use. Also 
some nicely shaped flasks, 
leather goods, and a few good-look- 
ing lighters. I will have a great 
deal more to say about this excellent 
store after the new shipment has 
arrived, 


AX ingenious friend has suggested 
a plan which seems both pleasant 
and practical. Disliking the shiny 
modern humidors which are the best 
one can find in the smoke-shops, he 
travelled further afield. In an antique 
shop he discovered an interesting old 
box and had it lined with cedar. The 
result was a handsome humidor whose 
value constantly increases and which 
is useful. Pursuing the notion, I found 
several such boxes at the shop of Mrs. 
Conrad Berens, 6 Ardlea Court, 170 
East Fifty-first Street. 

The largest is nine inches long and 
about six high, and is’ suitable for 
cigars. An eighteenth-century painted 
box, its rather dusky beauty is en- 
hanced by basket handles in old gilt 
attached to polished sides gently con- 
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vex. Another, of approximately the 
same size, is Venetian with the inside 
of the lid painted in gold on a black 
ground. 

To avoid too long a catalogue, I 
shall mention only a couple of the 
smaller ones, though a minute descrip- 
tion is the only way you can get any 
idea of their superiority over ordinary 
humidors. Lighter in color than most 
of the others is a Sheraton box of 
orange mahogany. It is ornamented 
with a small silver medallion and an 
inlaid satinwood band. Inside are 
three compartments, two with ivory- 
knobbed lids. Another, suitable for 
cigarettes, is octagonal, with a finely 
gilded chinoiserie design on a_ black 
ground, 

In the same shop I noticed a desk 
set which is so severe that it could be 
used only in a man’s study. Heavily 
studded brass mounts gleam from rich 
rosewood with an effect that is sym- 
metrical and austere. Somehow it 
brings to mind the days when knights 
were bold, but not too good at com- 
posing. 


WEEK or so ago I had some- 

thing to say about ties. “Those 
who like ties without stripes should go 
to see the Hawes & Curtis collection at 
Saks-Fifth Avenue. Although there 
are none of the polka-dots that people 
often associate with unstriped ties, they 
are lively in a dignified English way. 
They come in blue and black, black 
and white, blue and gray, and many 
other smart and handsome combina- 
tions. 

Saks is one of the very few stores 
where one can find a plentiful assort- 
ment of sticks with covered handles. 
They are English (Howell) and the 
covers run from red to gray, from 
black to maroon, and in material, 
from the skin of the lowly pig to 
alligator hide. Here you will also 
see belts of woven reddish-brown 
leather, extremely handsome, for six 
dollars. 


LL who are economizing should 

visit John W. Ryan’s in the 
Penn Station, where Fownes gloves, 
leather garters, Knox hats, rather good 
shirts and ties are plainly marked in 
the window at what seem to be aston- 
shingly low prices. . . . Cassebeer’s, at 
Seventy-fifth and Madison, one of my 
favorite drug stores, has all of Mor- 
ny’s things you could possibly want. In 
particular, I noticed a shaving mug 
affair of wood that seemed unusual. 


—M. T. D. 














ISTINCTIVE styling 
and ROUCLAIRE—the fabric success 
of the season—combine to create this 
lovely Spring mode. ROUCLAIRE is 
a lustrous, finished Cashmere. The finest 
stores feature coats fashioned in this un- 
commonly beautiful and effective ma- 
terial. 


Fabric by 


ROUBAIX MILLS 


225 West 34th Street New York 











Lilac keeps your skin clear! 


Unseen nicks 


can raise hob 
with your skin 


Unseen nicks the razor always 
leaves in your face give germs a 
chance to start skin trouble-spots. 

Now they need never happen! 

Try this simple way of protecting 
your face—cleanse it all over, after 
each shave, with Pinaud’s Lilac. 

Lilac is the purest and finest skin 
antiseptic known. It’s tonic, too. Gives 
your skin a ruddy glow! 

And the same wonderful ingredients, 
newly processed, make Lilac blander 
than before—more delicately fragrant 
—and give it a soothing after-feel. 

Buy Pinaud’s Lilac today! At all 
drug and department stores. (Signa- 
ture of Ed. Pinaud in red on the bottle.) 


Pinaud, Paris, New York. a 
ro! 





PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


Seuss. [ Lilas de France } 





ON WORKING THAT LINE 
INTO THE CONVERS ATION 


T the moment I was pretty sick 
of listening to Anne discuss 
what is known to her as her 

vermifuge appendix, so I was reading 
the car cards. Just across from where 
we sat was one advertising a drink 
alleged to be both non-alcoholic and 
refreshing. 

“T’ll bet,” I said, pointing to it, 
“that that’s neither beer nor there.” 

“Really?” she said vaguely and 
continued a surgical reminiscence not 
in the best possible taste. 

Anyway there isn’t much use talk- 
ing to Anne, whose idea of humor 
ranges from something that takes 
place in a Turkish Bath to a good 
forty-foot massacre. I decided to save 
it for the party. 

We arrived and I found I was tak- 
ing Mrs. Windle in to dinner. There 
was wine and I saw my chance. 

“Wouldn’t it be nice,” I said, “if 
they could have got a couple of kegs 
of beer instead of this lousy dago red? 
The only trouble is the beer you get 
nowadays is neither . . .” 


I became aware that Mrs. Windle 
was talking to someone else but I 
wasn’t discouraged. 

The conversation turned to books 
and someone made a comparison be- 
tween Ernest Hemingway and Tom 
Beer. Instantly I darted into the 
breach. 

“In other words,” I said, “Heming- 
way is neither Beer. . .” 

“Nor anybody else,” finished the 
girl with the teeth. “He’s an artist 
in his own right.” 


I was checked but not routed. Once 
more I sat back in ambush for my op- 
portunity. Time and again I thought 
I had it only to be cheated by some 
idiotic detour. I decided to take the 
thing into my own hands. With in- 
finite subtlety I led the conversation 
round to prohibition. At last my 
opening came. 

“For my part,” said the girl with 
the teeth, “I think we ought to have 
light wine and beer. What do you 
think about beer, Mr. Gibbs?” 

They'd fallen into the trap. I had 
them. 

“Well...” I think I permitted 
myself a chuckle, “I’m afraid that 
most of it’s neither here 
there.” 

There was a silence. I saw Anne’s 
fingers tighten lovingly around a 
carafe. Suddenly I knew! In a daze 
I rushed from the room, from the 


nor 
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house. —Ttwo weeks later they found 
me upside down in a snowdrift. 
—Wotcotr GIBBs 


LION, LION 


ELL, for heaven’s sake, he’s 

just like anybody else. Tl 

wear those gun-metal stock- 
ings that Francie got at Franklin 
Simon’s and Ill walk right up to him 
and say, “How do you do, Mr. 
Ogden?” and tell him my name, even 
if it is comic, and I[’1l tell him that 
I’m simply crazy about his stuff and 
that I write, too. ‘That will give him 
a chance. And he’ll say—he probably 
won’t say a thing and I won’t say a 
thing and there we’ll stand like a 
couple of goofs. It will be perfectly 
terrible. 

I guess it would be better to be per- 
fectly frank and say, “Look here, 
Mr. Ogden, I’ve done a book and 
it’s really awfully good and here it 
is and [ll give you a quarter to send 
it back because I never have stamps,” 
and then go. But then when he sits 
down to read it, he’ll keep thinking 
how I don’t look like the tender young 
girl who would write poems like that 
and why don’t I do something about 
my hats, and he won’t read a single 
line. 

I'll write him a letter. I won’t start 
the usual way but sort of plunge right 
into how wonderful I think he is and 
how I wish I knew a real author. That 
will be different. Then Ill go on 
about how I feel about writing any- 
way, that it’s sacred and how I don’t 
see how he does it. I’d have to put in 
something light and sort of whimsical 
there, or else he’ll think I want to 
borrow money or something. And his 
secretary might read it first too. I 
know a girl who wrote to one of those 
people who run columns and it turned 
out to be her sister’s room-mate at 
college and she never heard the last 
of it. 

But he couldn’t very well turn out 
to be anybody as I saw his picture 
in Vanity Fair, wearing one of those 
English flannel suits and smoking a 
pipe. I wish I were sure about his 
being married. He looks unhappy 
enough, heaven knows, and there was 
that part in “The Moon’s Hind Quar- 
ter” that only a married man vould 
write . .. not that it matters, bezause 
I’m through being in love. Thank the 
Lord, that’s all over. I don’t taink 
Pll write; Pll walk right up... he’s 
only a man after all... . —E.sPETH 
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MUSICAV, 


We Moderns, Such Ag, — 


Americans — A Ri 


HEN the Old 

Lady from 
Dubuque first dis- 
covered that there 
was a_ periodical 
edited without ref- 
P erence to her re- 
quirements, the town (this one, not 
Dubuque) was reverberating from 
“thunder sticks” which had been in- 
troduced at a concert of the Interna- 
tional Composers’ Guild. The “thun- 
der sticks” have long since ceased their 
mournful vibrations and the Guild has 
decided to shut up shop, but even now, 
a generation later, the modernists are 
the news. They still are biting the dog 
and some of them have begun to put 
It on. 

Since the visit of Stravinsky, who 
left us just before the glorification of 
Dubuque, the most important transient 
composer has been Bela Bartok. This 
small, slender, white-haired Hun- 
garian has been heralded as the latest 
instrument of the Zeitgeist. Like Stra- 
vinsky, he has outgrown a folk-song 
period and turned to juggling with 
classic modes and _ contemporary 
rhythms. Already there is a formula 
to account for Bartok: he is a bitter, 
unsentimental product of a mechanistic 
age. He has stripped music to its bare 
bones. However, there is more to the 
music of Bartok than the conventional 
rattling of twentieth-century skele- 
tons. 

His Piano Concerto, introduced by 
the intrepid Fritz Reiner and his gen- 
tlemen from Cincinnati, with the 
composer playing the solo part bril- 
liantly, is not a work that comes over 
at one hearing. Structurally, it will 
not shock many professori, and to 
those who attend the soirées of the 
League of Composers and Pro Musica 
it will bring no unexpected assaults on 
the ear. There even are fragmentary 
melodies in it, for it is almost as dif- 
ficult not to write a melody as it is to 
compose a good one. 

Bartok’s mastery of his material is 
prodigious. His rhythmic manipula- 
tion is a triumph of its kind and his 
instrumentation expresses exactly the 
mood that the composer sought. It is 
mathematical music, worked out by a 
man who might be said to be adept in 
logarhythms—and here, it seems to 
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us, is its weakness. The concerto is 2 
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stunt (we mean this in no opprobrious 
sense) and, after we are through mar- 
velling at the means, we wonder 
whether the result was worth the trou- 
ble. The stunt has been performed in 
all sincerity by a great craftsman, but 
we suspect repeated hearings will make 
the bare bones only too apparent. And 
bare bones, even in music, do not live. 

The Cincinnati Orchestra, by the 
way, has improved enormously since 
its last apparition, and is now a worthy 
contemporary of our excellent local 
bands. The string tone is a bit dry, but 
we fancy that this may be attributed 
to the instruments themselves rather 
than to their owners. 


HE League of Composers, which 

is one of our most useful organi- 
zations, presented an afternoon of 
chamber music by living Americans 
last week, and although no master- 
pieces came to light, the compositions 
made it clear that our young com- 
posers are acquiring a firm grip on 
their idioms. ‘The most expert job, we 
thought, was a string quartet by Miss 
Marion Bauer, played smartly by a 
revised ‘edition of the Lenox Quartet. 
Miss Bauer’s quartet is modern only 
in its flavoring and in a certain rest- 
lessness. Fundamentally, it is sound 
music, scored ably and worked out 
with a fine sense of the thematic val- 
ues. It also is delightfully free from 
any contrafagott implications as to the 
expression of a philosophy. 

For the rest of the program, there 
were three works composed by natives 
ut conceived in Europe—a_ geo- 
graphic phenomenon which _ usually 
implies at least a touch of affectation. 
Mr. Marc bBilitzstein, a _ capable 
young pianist, produced a one-move- 
ment sonata in which he attempted to 
eliminate “transitions.” 

“This padding,” said the program 
annotator, referring to the orthodox 
transitional passages, “is replaced by 
silences, which are made significant by 
the species of finish-and-commence 
music to which they are confined. The 
first theme is an epitome of this idea 
of an aggregate, piling up intensity, 
as contrasted with one secured through 
a flowing music.” 

That tells you nearly all about the 
sonata, 

A flute and piano sonata by Quinto 























Emmeline 


is a good girl 


She wouldn’t use a Clark Lighter because she doesn’t 
smoke. Neither has she acquired the cocktail habit. 
Emmeline doesn’t say stupid things . . . nor stem the 
current of her conversation with too many damns... 
nor does she pet. For though Emmeline is an out- 
and-out New Yorker she is a good, good girl. 

Emmeline is the life-like dummy that stands in the 
corner window of Altman’s at 34th Street and Fifth 
Avenue. 

But girls who are not dummies, who do sometimes 
enjoy the fragrant incense of a cigaret .. . they like 
Clark Lighters. 

One says: “Clark’s are lovely lighters.” Another: 
“My Clark never soils my thumb, my white kid glove 
or my dress.” Still another: “My Clark always works.” 

So for ladies who like Clarks, we have made many 
varieties in metal. leather or specialty finish. See them 
at good shops. Prices $7.50 to 
whatever you (or he) would 
like to pay. 


CLARK 


ALWAYS WORKS 


Made by 
W.G. CLARK & CO., INC. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 
Showrooms: 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y, 
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squeeze oranges! 
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SUMORO 





Ask your dealer 
about the big $3000 
Recipe Contest 


SUMORO is a new and con- 
venient way of having orange 
juice. 
—ready to use. Concentrated 
and sweetened—with a dash of 
lemon juice. 
preservatives. 
laziest appetites at breakfast. 
Use it in making cocktails! 
Ask for it at your dealer’s! 


It is real orange juice 


It contains no 
It rouses the 


25c a bottle. 


Sole distributors 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE 
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25 West 43rd Street, New York 








872 MADISON AVENUE 
near 72nd Street 
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people who are tired of 
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Maganini was much better than its 
rather pretentious program. If one had 
not been informed that it “‘endeavored 
to create new sound combinations,” 
had an aria “approximately in F 
minor,” with a tag from Pascal, 
and concluded with “caricatures on a 
Gregorian mode,” one might have sus- 
pected that Mr. Maganini had writ- 
ten a bright and effective work for 
flute and piano. Mr. Maganini, a 
gifted flautist, seemed ill at ease (and 
why not?) in the performance of his 
sonata, but the assurance of John 
Kirkpatrick, an extraordinarily adroit 
ensemble pianist, balanced the show. 

In conclusion came a sextet for 
strings, clarinet and piano by Roy 
Harris. ‘This might be called the 
“Snowball” sextet, for two little 
themes pile up until they become melo- 
dies. Here again was a stunt, a stunt 
that served to demonstrate the clever- 
ness of Mr. Harris rather than his mu- 
sical personality. 

If the afternoon brought forward 
nothing of great value, it was at least 
an opportunity to hear what some of 
our composers are doing. One may not 
care for the music that the League of- 
fers, but such an institution is essential 
to the development of our musicians. 
Evidently, many of them are passing 
through a sturm und drang interval, 
and public performances will help to 
clear the atmosphere. 


ts OING up seems to be the motto 
J of the deep-voiced gentlemen 
who entertain us. Following the ele- 
vation of Mr. Graveure to tenor 
heights, Mr. Bohnen, a bass-baritone, 
sang Tonio, a high baritone réle, and 
Mr. Pinza, a basso, attempted the bari- 
tonal altitudes of Escamillo. Mr. 
Bohnen managed to come through 
with the traditional A flat in his 
Prologue, but the really enticing fea- 
ture of his Tonio was a series of hand- 
springs which won him terrific ap- 
plause from a special matinée au- 
dience. ‘The business of singing above 
his depth—or height—will not im- 
prove Mr. Bohnen’s tone quality, but 
the interpolation of strong-arm byplay 
is not a bad notion. Even so, he is 
a better Tonio than many who cannot 
chin themselves. Incidentally, every- 
one waited eagerly for the whip epi- 
sode, in which Nedda, impersonated 
by Mary Lewis-Bohnen,  wallops 
Tonio. Miss Lewis carried off the 
passage with great tact when she per- 
mitted her whip to become entangled 
in her scarf. 

Mr. Pinza’s Escamillovian adven- 
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ture was entirely successful. Escamil- 
lo does not keep its interpreter in a 
high tessitura and the occasional F’s 
did not trouble the clever basso. In 
passing, it may be noted that Mr. 
Pinza, who inherited the rdles and the 
static stage manner of Mr. Mardones, 
has become an actor since last season. 


—R. A. S. 


POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 


“Show Boat” in Sheet 
Music Only—Two From 
“Rosalie” — “Popular” 
and “Production” 


OST musical 

comedy scores 
are rushed to the 
immortality of pho- 
nograph and player- 
piano recordings be- 
fore the show has 
opened, but “Show 
Boat” music still is available only in 
its printed form. On or about March 
1 rolls and records will be released, 
although broadcasting of “Show Boat” 
airs still is forbidden. However, the 
score is one of the finest of recent 
years, and the piano arrangements will 
not give any grade three-and-a-half 
virtuoso much trouble. “Old Man 
River,” a remarkable re-creation of 
negro spiritual atmosphere, with one 
of those striking Kern climaxes, seems 
to be the biggest hit, but almost every- 
thing in the show is worth your pian- 
istic attention. 

“Rosalie,” which has not, gene- 
rally speaking, a brilliant set of songs, 
includes a delightful Gershwin ditty 
called “O Gee! O Joy!,” with a dirty 
rhythmic device in the first part of 
the chorus. “Say So” is pretty good 
Gershwin, too. 

The music from some of the most 
recent shows—notably “Sunny Days” 
and “Rain or Shine,” the meteorologi- 
cal dramas—is “popular” rather than 
“production.” ‘The distinction is not 
easy to define. So far as we can dis- 
cover, a “popular” air is simpler and 
more obvious than a “production” 
number in its rhythmic structure. Yet 
some of the recent “popular” efforts, 
such as Donaldson’s “If I Can’t Have 
You,” are subtler than many of the 
show tunes. Maybe the old barriers are 
reaking down, although what differ- 
nce it makes isn’t important. 

From the word-and-music factory 
output, we suggest the following for 
examination: 
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HIS drawing shows the 

noblest thief of the aves— 
Vesalius, who stole corpses 
fromthe gallows of Montfau- 
con and Louvain, wrote De 
humani corporis fabrica, 
and founded the modern sci- 
ence of anatomy. ““Thehuman 
body was his Bible, and he 
cared not how he ol tained 
copies,’’ says Dr. Logan Clen- 
dening. Across the title-pave 
of his 16th-century Latin trea- 
tise Sir William Osler wrote: 
‘Modern medicine begins 


here.”’ 


THE HUMAN 


BODY 


By LOGAN CLENDENING, M. D. 


bb fight made by Vesalius against superstition is but one of many 
a stirring, heroic, or grotesque episode in the long history of man’s 
study of himself. Dr. Clendening narrates these episodes in a way to 
thrill the mind. The picture above (greatly reduced) is one of over a 
hundred of his illustrations and diagrams. The volume containing 
them tells today’s man-in-the-street more about that universal subject, 
the body, than yesterday’s most brilliant anatomist could learn in a 
long lifetime. 

In a style that renders that of popular novels unreadably flat by 
comparison, Dr. Clendening gives all that we most need and want 
to know about 
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IMMUNITY + TUMORS + CANCERS - OLD AGE + DEATH 


What TheySay inthe 
World of Science: 
“A notable achievement 
fromtheliterary, the scien- 


What They Sayinthe 
World of Letters: 
“By long odds, the best 


work of its kind that has 
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What They Sayin the 
World of Readers: 
“It’s a gyp — much too 

short. I have lent it, alas 
but where I can keep an 
eye on it.” 

—One feminine reader in 


a letter to the publisher. 


Octavo, xxii+ 399 pages, with over 100 illustrations and diagrams $5.00 


Publisher - New York 
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YOU ARE ATTRACTIVE 
WHATEVER YOUR FEATURES 
If you have a beautiful skin 
CREME SAPHES 


For the Face and Neck 
Saphes Almond and Cydonium Lotion 
For the Hands and Arms 


LARIMORE & CO. J. A. BAUER 
24 East 55th Street 753 Madison Ave. 
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7 HEN you and your boy-friends 

in ancient Athens found your 
cerebrations slightly sulky, you 
sipped at wine and tasted Cynthian 
cheeses . . . Then, with appetites 
appeased, you could write volumes 


on Tranquility! 


Moderns, too, when subject to their 
glummer moments, find gastron- 
omy the better part of cheerfulness 
..+ Here at The ROOSEVELT they 
compliment the inner man and 


frame a bright philosophy. 


BEN BERNIE 
and his Orchestra play nightly in the Grill 


he 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, N.Y. 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Director 








TuHere Musr BE a SILVER LIn- 
inG. Still more Donaldson—and a 
good sample of his “sweet” manner. 

TocETHER. An agreeable waltz by 
the industrious firm of De Sylva, 
Brown and Henderson. Not to be con- 
fused with Berlin’s “Together, We 
Two.” 

ALONE aT Last. Also a waltz. An 
old-school production which may win 
a lot of favor. Not a revival from 
the operetta of the same name. 

Dawn. Good, standard fox-trot 
material from “Golden Dawn.” Has 
excellent possibilities for close har- 
mony pianists. —Pop 


ON NINTH AVENUE 
was a 


| | PPER Ninth Avenue 

canyon of fearful _ traffic 

noises. The rakish youth 
loitering near the ice-cream parlor 
buried his fists in the pit of his stomach 
and doubled up like a boy grievously 
afflicted with colic. His eyes became 
fixed upon the sidewalk as though in- 
tent upon reading a meaning into the 
futuristic pattern imprinted there by 
sunlight filtering through the elevated 
structure. 

Presently a large, round drop of 
blood oozed sluggishly from between 
his clenched fingers and, tracing a 
scarlet line upon the startled flesh, 
dropped reluctantly upon the pave- 
ment. 

Slowly and with infinite caution, as 
though he were about to essay a diffi- 
cult gymnastic feat, the rakish youth 
sat down. In achieving this posture 
without the aid of his hands, the 
youth’s cap had slid off his glistening 
forehead. A smoldering cigarette, 
dangling indolently from his lower 
lip, gave him an appearance of careless 
bravado. 

Oblivious of the growing circle of 
dumbly staring onlookers, the youth’s 
frantic upper lip tried vainly to re- 
trieve the precariously drooping 
cigarette. But his hands, now gener- 
ously furrowed by crimson channels, 
did not once relinquish their strangle 
hold upon the wound. 

A commotion on the fringe of the 
throng presaged the arrival of the law. 
The unperturbed policeman gazed 
upon the stricken youth impassively. 

“In the belly, eh, Jerry?” he said 
and then added cryptically, “well, I 
warned ye to lay offa that mob—don’t 
tell me I didn’t, Jerry.” 

“Yeah?” said the youth. 

“Yeah!” said the policeman. 
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‘‘There’s a Rickety, Rackety Shack’””—Fox 
trots, vocal chorus, Frank Black and his Orchestra 
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‘*Changes’’—Ben Bernie and his Hotel Roosevelt 
Orchestra 3671 
‘‘Mine, All Mine’’—Peggy English 
‘*What’ll You Do’’—Comedienne with Or- 
chestra 3757 
“Some of These Days’’—Lee Sims, Piano, 
incidental trumpet 3764 
**Meditation’’ — Lee Sims, incidental violin 


Always something new on 
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Further conversation was_ inter- 
rupted by the enthusiastic clangor of 
an ambulance plowing triumphantly 
through terror-stricken traffic. Two 
white-coated men lifted the wounded 
boy into the ambulance and they were 
off again, bells jingling. 

The star of the drama having dis- 
appeared, the centre of the stage was 
now usurped by a number of volun- 
teer understudies. Disputations arose 
as they successively reénacted the 
climax of the tragedy so vividly writ- 
ten at their feet in red. An ever- 
changing crowd alternately listened in 
breathless wonder or stared blankly 
at the bloodstained pavement. 

“Shine, Mister!” An_ incredibly 
dirty urchin carrying the familiar 
black box had had his fill of the 
drama. He pointed accusingly at a 
spectator’s feet and repeated shrilly: 
“Shine, Mister! Shine, Mister!” 

A few heads among the restive 
crowd turned. Scornfully they sur- 
veyed the noisy intruder. “Sh-sh-sh!” 
Frowning, they shook their heads—it 
was a sacrilege. The boy slunk off, 
defeated, but was shortly succeeded by 
a go-getter of tougher fibre. This 
late comer arrived precipitately, bear- 
ing an immense satchel. A few short, 
staccato manipulations and the mys- 
terious container blossomed into a 
table bearing stacks of brilliantly 
hued socks. 

“Here y’ are gents,” shrilled the op- 
portunist. “Genuwine silk socks—just 
to advertise them—five pair for one 
dollar! Step closer, gents, and let me 
demonstrate. . . . ” Slowly by twos 
and threes the crowd sidled over to 
the new show. 

An immense, pudgy man emerged 
from the ice-cream parlor bearing a 
pail and a broom. Undaunted by the 
sullen glances of a few resentful 
stragglers, he vigorously attacked the 
telltale stains upon the pavement. 
When total obliteration had been ac- 
complished, the sturdy Teuton voiced 
his satisfaction by an explosive “So!” 
ind waddled triumphantly away. 

—WALTER TAEGEN 


_ We are indeed glad to see our good, 
dependable friend Dr. Young out again, 
though a casual acquaintance would 
iardly recognize him, but we who have 
telt his eyes piercing our anatomy for 
iny defection know he is still the same 
Dr. Young.—Dresden (Tenn.) Enter- 
prise. 

An entirely different Dr. Young 
would suit us just as well. 
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Somebody thought that 


hehad"bID TWO SPADES” 


had rendered the guests re- 
plete and one of them un- 
comfortably so. 

So, when the bridge game 
began, and in the deep si- 
lence afterano trump bid, a 
throaty gurgle escaped his 


(The synonym for gaseous indigestion) 


—an error that sins more 
against the social code than 


against the rules of bridge 


he dinner had been 
good—almost, in fact, 
too good. Six courses 











height of good form to belch heartily 


lips, and his unhappy din- in graceful compliment to tre host 
ner caused him to a conspicuously and his cook. But locally it is un- 
miserable. “‘Ah,’’ said his oppo- fashionable and unnecessary as well, 
nent, “‘did you bid two spades?” for when indigestion attacks you, 

* ¢ 8 9 Gastrogen Tablets end it surely, 
In some‘provinces of India it is the quickly and silently. 


Unlike bicarbonate of soda and 
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pete containing it, Gastro- 

Of Special Interest genTablets do not leave the stomach 

7 ; with an alkaline residue which pre- 

to Physicians and Chemists vents the normal process of digestion 

This reaction shows what happens in and encourages the formation of 
the stomach when you take soda: gases. 

HCl + NaHCOs= NaCl + CO: + H:O One chemical reason is given in the 

Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide little panel to the left. Indigestion, 

sauation, which piomeses dhe accion of heartburn and gas usually yield to 

Gastrogen Tablets: Gastrogen Tablets in ten to fifteen 

OS + SC + Ot minutes. They have a spicy flavor 

rl that everybody likes, are prompt and 
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GASTROGEN 
TABLETS 


1. They are prompt. 


2. They do not alkalize 
thestomach, and thus, 


3. They permit normal 


effective and absorb all odors from 
the breath while performing their 
good work. 








advantages of 
““Never bid two spades”’ 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. M282 
73 West Street, New York City 

Without charge or en se on my paft, 
send me your special introductory packet of 6 
Gastrogen Tablets. 





digestion to proceed. EE eT eee oer Cree TL. 
4. They work silently — re rennreaass ssharenitnnnees 
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5. They are good to the ogee 
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NEW AMSTERDAM Mats, Wed. a Sat. 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Zeigfeld, Mer. Dirs. 
MARILYN MILLER 
m “ROSALIE”? wt 
JACK DONAHUE 


458 reserved seats at $1.00 
L Y R I > THEATRE, W. 42nd STREET 
MATINEES, WED. AND SAT. 


RIO RITA 


381 reserved seats at $1.00 


THEATRE, 54th § 5 
ZIEGFELD Ave. g og By Sat 


The All-American Musical Comedy 


SHOW BOAT 


eee TERRIS HOWARD MARSH 
EVA PUCK SAMMY WHITE 
HELEN MORGAN EDNA MAY OLIVER 


and CHARLES WINNINGER 
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ARTHUR HOPKINS presents 
THE SEASON’S TWO COMEDY SUCCESSES 


“Burlesque” 


A New Comedy 
7 W. 45th St. Eves. 8:3 
PLYMOUTH Wi tuts. ina sar 








MADGE KENNEDY 
in “PARIS BOUND” 


by PHILIP BARRY 


MUSIC BOX wii" Wap. ana’ sat 
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By Georg 


THEATRE, W. 42 Ss oves. 
SELWYN 8:30 nes WED. ae SAT: 


ROYAL FAMILY” 


By Geo. S. Kaufman & Edna Ferber 


HELEN HAYES 
s“COQUETTE” 


MAXINE ELLIOTT 2... 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 


“The 





e Abbott and Ann Preston Bridgers 











WINTHROP AMES presents 


vy ARLISS 


in WILLIAM 


VENICE — > & Sat. 
oves. 


GEORGE 


SHAKESPEARE’S 


The MERCHANT of 


BROADHURST 
8:30 





/ ESCAPE 


with LESLIE HOWARD 
BOOTH EXES. 8:40.,MATS. 


WED. & SAT., 2:40 











in W. 


Messmore Kendall, in association with Gilbert Miller 


INA CLAIRE 
“OUR BETTERS”’ 


with CONSTANCE COLLIER 
HENRY MILLER’S ,, Wet ta st. 


Eves. 8:30. Mats. THURS and SAT. 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM'S 


THEATRE 











Mr. & Mrs. Martin 
ai SIMB 
‘*An exceptionally fine 
film of animal life and A 
adventure in Darkest 


Africa.’’—New Yorker 


Hott TREET 

EARL CARROLL th AVENOE 

TWICE DAILY: Matinees, 2:30, $1.10 and 50c. 
Evenings, 8:30, $2.20, $1.65 and $1.10 











CHANIN’S 46th ST. THEA. 


Evenings at 8:25. Matinees WED. and SAT., 2:25 

sa D E ! 

PRESENT GOO N WS! 
“BEST OF THE MUSICAL SHOWS” 


—Charles Brackett in The New Yorker 
with GEORGE OLSEN AND HIS MUSIC 











KNICKERBOCKER )24"* 33h & 
MATS. WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY 
WILLIAM MORRIS presents 

SIR 


warry LAUDER 


ENTERTAINER SUPREME 
in New and Old Songs 
with NELLIE and SARA KOUNS and others 


Entire Change of Program Weekly 











ERLANGER'S P29 3i,Gh4 at 
DIR. A. L. saauens 
The Great American Song & Dance Show 


The Merry Malones 


with GEORGE M. COHAN 
AND 150 SINGING AND DANCING COMEDIANS 





VANDERBILT 2s. 8% Bt 
Lew Fields 


THE MUSICAL COMEDY CLASSIC 


A CONNECTICUT 


Adapted by FIELDS, RODGERS and HART 


and Lyle D. Andrews present 


Mark Twain’s 


YANKEE 
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WHITE'S 
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GEORGE WHITE ’»-., 
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with GEORGE WHITE (himself) 


FEBRUARY 25, 19 28 





Unusual Films 


Direction of Fifth Avenue Playhouse Group, Ine. 


TH AVE. PLAYHOUSE, 66 Fifth Ave. 
American Premiere, ‘First Love’’ 
(Primanerliebe) 


55t ST. PLAYHOUSE, 55th St., E 
of 7th Ave. 


“The Trial of Donald Westhof”’ 
S GEORGE PLAYHOUSE, 110 Pine- 


apple St., Brooklyn 
“‘Graft’’ and “The Heart of a Clown” 
Phone Main 1727 for information 
And in 


Chi CAGO visit the Chicago Playhouse, 
410 S. Michigan Ave. 


























Or 


A balanced program of cinema 
art and divertissements. Men- 
tal recreation and physical com- 
fort in the world’s largest and 
most beautiful theatre. A Sym- 
phony Orchestra and a Gor- 
geous Ballet. 
SUNDAY CONCERTS 
Every Sunday at 11:30 A. M._ 


Under the 
$. 0. 











rsonal direction oF 
HAFEL (ROXY) 





















teen. 25, 26, 27: ras — 
“GENTLEMEN PRE 
BLONDES,’’ with Ruth — 
lor; Feb. 28, 29: THOMAS 
MEIGHAN in “City Gone 
Wild’’; March 1, 2: GILDA 
GRAY in “THE DEVIL 
DANCER”; March, 3, 4, 5: 
“ROSE MARIE,’’ with Joan 
Crawford, James Murray. 
Concert Orch. and Organ 
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A FREE SOUL 


An Appealing Play, Magnificently Acted 
WILLIAM A. BRADY Appearing In a Leading Part 











“MUSICAL COMEDY AT ITS BEST.’’—World 
Philip Goodman's Musical Sensation! 


MARY EATON’ *« aa 
OSCAR SHAW ‘“° GIRL 


Pert Kelton, Louis John Bartels, Shaw & Lee 


44TH ST, THEATRE. Eves, 8:30. Popular 


Price Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2 
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at 2.45 
50c, 75c, $1.10 
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See and hear 


AL JOLSON 
JAZZ SINGER 





on the VITAPHONE 


WARNER THEATRE, B’WAY at 52d ST. 

















The Greatest Thriller of All 
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racula p Porc oe 
NE yes. at 8:3 
NEWEST . Mats. WED and 
SHUDDER —SAT.. 3:50 





NATIONAL iio. ‘hats. Wed. & Sat, 2:30 
A. H. WOODS presents 


“THE TRIAL of 
MARY DUGAN” 


By Bayard Veiller 
with Ann Harding and Rex Cherryman 








GILBERT MILLER presents 








NTERFERENCE 


By Roland Pertwee and Harold Dearden 
A thunderingly good murder melodrama 
you must all play hookey from home to see. 

—Vreeland, Eve. Telegram 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


R.I.P.— Naval Battles 
—Holy Heck, Another 
Movie House — And 
Richard Dix 


ILLIAM Fox 

has __ installed 
“Four Sons” in the 
Gaiety Theatre. It 
is an effective tear- 
wringer, and you 
should enjoy it if a 
good cry cheers you up. There are a 
series of anti-climaxes at the end as 
the elderly heroine trots from one sad 
situation to another, so do not get 
ready to leave until “Finis” is writ- 
ten on the screen. I got charley horse 
from reaching for my hat. 

The story concerns a_ Bavarian 
mother and her four sons. They are 
happy and frolic around the village 
and each other. One gets slapped in 
the face by an officer and departs for 
America. The other three go to war 
and are killed. I'll bet you won’t be 
able to guess that the American 
brother becomes a doughboy and that 
what should happen but he should run 
into his little brother Andreas, and 
Andreas should die in his arms on the 
battlefield. After the war the mother 
starts for America to join her remain- 
ing son, but first she must learn her 
letters, and you fear she will not be 
able to. Then she must recite them 
for the immigration officers and you 
fear she will not be able to. Then she 
sets out to lose herself in New York’s 
traffic and by that time you feel she 
will not be able to do that either. 

The opening scenes in a Bavarian 
village are pleasantly done and the 
crying that follows is performed with 
restraint. Mr. John Ford, who direct- 
ed, did well. A new mother, Mrs. 
Margaret Mann, plays the leading part 
and she makes herself the least of- 
fensive old lady to posture before a 
camera that Hollywood has employed. 
I liked her and even went so far sev- 
eral times as to wish I could sob over 
her. The rest of the cast was Ho Kay. 
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HE Cameo had “The Battles of 
Coronel and Falkland Islands.” 
[his was made with the codperation 
f the British Admiralty and Navy 
League. Thirty-seven ships and fifty- 
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THE 
CENTRAL BUILDING 


25 West Forty-fifth Street 
New York City 


HE Central Building is a 
modern, thoroughly equipped and 


office 


serviced 


building 


offering 


floor space at the lowest compara- 


tive rates to be found in the Grand 


Central zone. 


Its planning was 


done with an intelligent considera- 


tion of every present-day business 


need. 


A few of the lower floors have been 


thrown open and are particularly 


adapted to 


showroom 


purposes. 


They are provided with specially 


designed illumination. 


Occupancy may be made atonce. 


Agenton premises 








THEATRE 
Pp i A ZL A Madison Ave. at 59th St. 


Direction Leo Brecher 


Sat., Feb. 25—“THE ROUGH RIDERS.” Sun. & 
Mon., Feb. 26 and 27—‘‘CHEATING CHEATERS,” 
with BETTY COMPSON. Tues. & Wed., Feb. 28 
and 29—GRETA GARBO in “THE DIVINE WO- 
MAN.” Thurs. & Fri., Mar. | and 2—‘‘BABY 
MINE,” with Kar! Dane, and ‘“‘WOMEN’S WARES,” 
with Bert Lyteli. 











SHORTHAND & 
typewriTING IN ONE MONTH 
3y Prof. Miller, who taught at 
Columbia University FIVE YEARS 
MILER, ANSTITUT 
1465 Broadway at 42nd St., N. Y. City 


(This is not a Correspondence Course) 














Army Traditions 
Centuries Old 
Govern 


Che Boots 
and 
Saddles 


Riding School 
Owned and Operated by former 


RUSSIAN CAVALRY 


OFFICERS 
316 E. 91st St. Sacramento 7902 























asked the clever cinema customer, 
if it isn’t it should be, after wast- 
ing an evening with the legitimate 
drama, when I could have seen 
good entertainment 


Sa= 
at the paramount aS 


where 


isscreened thatrapid 
snappy paramount 
cinematter ‘‘feel my 
pulse”’ in which bebe 
daniels becomes hu- 
morously and emo- 
tionally involved 
with some uptodate 
bootleggers in gen- 
eral and one intoxi- 
cating young chap 
in particular. 





and 
Wy in conjunction with murray 
anderson’s stage revue 
4 ‘‘roman nights,’ the para- 
\" mount orchestra and stage 
band is not sacrificed to pro- 
vide an antic holiday. 


and 


jesse crawford, in ecstasy 
over his return from chicago, 
does all one could be ex- 
pected to do with an organ, 
under such circumstances. 


pr 
united-artists 


where 


gloria swanson, wet 
to the skin proves 
it’s environment 
that really counts in 
“sadie thompson”™ 





at the rivoli— 





united artists’ drip- 
long 


ping drama, 
may it reign. 








at the rialto 


(PUDENI 
where ————— 


the gory glories that 
were russia’s and the 
ruddy realities that 
now are hollywood’s 
are magnificently 
portrayed by emil 
jannings in *‘the last 
command,” a para- 
mount cinema than 
which there are no 
better. 





luxurious and comfortable, 
these are 


publix theatres 





thousand men were employed to fur- 
ther it, or at least, so the program 
said. Considering all those facts, it 
might have been much better. Not 
considering those facts, it might have 
been just plain better. The subtitles 
glowed with the unbeatable spirit of 
England and that dogged perseverance 
that the spirit of old England glows 
with. Great subtitular care was taken 
to show that the Germans won at 
Coronel because they were more pow- 
erful than the English. No care what- 
ever was taken to show that they were 
just as inferior, if not more so, at the 
Falklands. The actors who took the 
parts of admirals could not have acted 
more like movie actors taking the part 
of admirals if they had tried. I found 
the film a disappointing stagy effort. 
Hollywood could have done better 
with a pond, tin ships, and some news- 
reels, 


HE Greenwich Village Theatre, 

having housed every conceivable 
type of entertainment, has taken a flier 
in the movies. The programs will last 
two weeks and will consist of a one- 
act play, some what-not, and a pic- 
ture. The first picture was ““The Whip 
Woman” and the audience found it 
highly amusing. Unfortunately it was 
designed to be taken seriously. I 
couldn’t take it either way. At the 
time it made me gag, but I can’t re- 
member what the gag was, so let’s 
forget the whole thing. 


ae Dix went most of the 
way back to normal in “Sporting 
Goods” at the Paramount. It was a 
better than usual comedy of a travel- 
ling salesman and how he made good. 
Sprinkled throughout were enough 
amusing and semi-plausible antics to 
maintain a proper level of good hu- 
mor, and the story did not deviate too 
far from the credible. Ford Sterling 
assisted and as usual was good. A 
young lady, named Gertrude Olm- 
stead, who played the heroine, caught 
my fancy, but maybe as Greta Garbo 
means nothing to me I am no good 
judge of what’s what in young ladies. 


oe at the Capitol, was 
an above-average North Woods 
business, but that is rather left-handed 
praise as plays about the Canadian 
wilds have to be away above average 
to amount to much. There was a hero- 
ine, and a couple of heroes, and a 
flock of villains and a lot of scenery. 
The captions were in broken English 


and that hurt. —O. C. 
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SMART NEW CADILLACS 
BY THE HOUR 


There is scarcely any point in 
maintaining a splendid motor 
turnout any more—it may so 
readily be taken for a Kraft 
Cadillac—new, smartly tended 
by a courteous uniformed chauf- 
feur and very reasonable to pay 
for by the hour. 


Sh op ping $3 an hour; 
straight driving $4. All ser- 
vice $4 per hour on Saturday 
and Sunday. 


Vv 


102 WEST 50th STREET 
CIRCLE 7210 
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i MOTORS 


Temperature Matters— 
Window Spaces—Gad- 
gets of 1928 


W E confess to 
a 


recurrence 
of ennui these days 
when we gaze upon 
the flank of a taxi 
bearing the legend 
“Heated.” Disillu- 
sion has succeeded disillusion as we 
have parked our soles on the smoking, 
yet seemingly tepid, metal arrange- 
ment in the flooring. 

Something must be done about this, 
and yet we wonder whether it is to 
be our role in life to carry this ban- 
ner. At any rate we are testy enough 
about it to offer a few disquieting 
thoughts. Our private view, here re- 
vealed for the first time, will be reas- 
suring for the populace. We hold that 
there is no great need and no great 
demand for an adequate heating sys- 
tem in the moderate-priced car used in 
general service. This family car does 
not have the cold leather upholstery 
_ of the taxicabs to chill one’s shoulder 
mi blades. Any mechanical apparatus 
an which might be provided is not likely 
to prove thoroughly satisfying in these 
vehicles of moderate tariff. Some pro- 
vide them, and they may have merit; 
all we can say is that we have yet to 
meet the-2utomobile which has a real 
toasty interior. Nor do we complain, 
personally. We speak, however, for 
those who are paying from five to 
twenty thousand for a motor carriage, 
who expect it to be equipped with 
everything short of private bath. Have 
these people no rights? We younger 
folk can put on our fur coats and de 
luxe goloshes and wax warm. But 
what about Great Aunt Achison who 
expects to be snugly cared for in these 
matters? Can there not be electric 
heating pads, thermostatically con- 
trolled—like a suburbanite’s furnace. 
Come, come, Mr. Dietrich; come, 
Holbrook; come, Locke of Rochester. 
Not that we care who does it, ours 
the task merely to point the need. 





[3 
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ta course, the body studios have 
had all sorts of this-and-that to 
ther them recently and we must not 
too hasty with them. Take the mat- 
ter of rear side windows. The cry of 
fashion in the past two years has been 


for rounded rear corners to the body. 
That took away from the space avail- 
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“Do you think it pays to put so much money into your tires, Frank?” 
“What do you mear?” 
“Why, there are a lot of good tires that won't cost you as much as you paid jor those Kellys.’ 


“Not good tires. 
Springfield.” 


Any of the better-known makes will cost you the same price as qa Kelly- 
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What about 
this 
Evening? 


To find a dancing place where there 
is just the proper emphasis on both 
food and music, where formality is 
whatever you care to make it, and 
where the enjoyment, not the cost, 
makes the evening memorable, is a 
problem (and a very serious one) for 
the chronic New Yorker. 

What about this evening? At the 
Granada Grill the food is delicious, 
the music is intended for dancing, 
the service is deft, and the decora- 
tions are a charming background 
for whatever act you are staging. 

Come and verify what discerning 
people are saying. 

* * * 

Dancing, 7:00-2:00. 
included.) 

Tea dancing on Saturday after- 
noon, 3:30-6:00. 

Dinner, 7:00-9:30, $1.50 — $2.00 
(and a la carte)—no cover charge. 

Supper, 9:30-2:00, a la carte. 
Cover charge $1.00; 

(Dress or not, as you please.) 


THE 


GRANADA 
GRILL 


100 West Fifty-Seventh Street 
Telephone CIRcle 3218 


(Sunday 





able for side windows. Again, conve- 
nience dictated a rear trunk for tour- 
ing purposes. That meant a shorten- 
ing of the tonneau, and again a sub- 
traction of the space available for 
light. 

At first the designer thought the 
matter a simple one: reduce the hin- 
dermost side windows to the size of 
portholes. This created a natty ex- 
terior effect, and within it afforded all 
the gloaming of a hansom cab. Un- 
fortunately for the plan, ours has not 
been an era of romanticism, and dic- 
tators of the mode stalwartly demand- 
ed “More light!” 

Buick, whose ear is always cupped 
for such rumbles, was among the first 
to respond. Its 1928 larger closed cars 
are employing deep D-shaped rear 
windows which cut back to within 
three or four inches of the back of 
the car. Even in the town-brougham 
model where landau-irons are used, 
these items take up a minimum of 
space. The back window of Buick, 
occupying most of the space from top 
of rear cushion to roof, is also an aid 
in affording light. The Hupmobile 
New Century Eight and the Stude- 
baker President likewise have tonneau 
compartments in which one may read 
the morning paper without eyestrain 
on the way to Wall Street, or a morn- 
ing musicale. 

Marmon is treating this issue in a 
somewhat individual manner. In most 
body designs where there are three 
windows to a side, each is rectangular 
and of close to the same horizontal 
dimension. This is noticeably so in the 
Velie and the Auburn where some 
nicely greyhoundish effects have been 
obtained. Marmon, however, handles 
it differently. The two front win- 
dows on either side are like the con- 
ventional rectangle, but the rear side 
windows are almost perfect squares. 
Sound practice and spiffy. 

In coupés and coupé-roadsters, to be 
sure, one faces a different situation. In 
such cases the passengers are usually in 
line, or almost in line, with the front 
windows. The rear of the enclosed 
portion is normally taken up with a 
luggage compartment. This has led to 
a form of design in which the rear 
quarter of the enclosed car body has 
no window space. This offers an ex- 
panse of side wall which you may 
take or leave. Usually it has been taken 
by landau-irons, and dummy ones at 
that. 

We believe that right here is an 
opportunity for some futuristic décor 
in 1928. Any departure from tradi- 
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Try this 


Sure-Fire Coup 
on Your Cutie! 


W she looks up so 
hopefully at Big Boy— 
after confiding that she'd 


prefer a different sort of place 
to dine. 


.. » Man, what a chance you 
have to qualify! 


...Just steer her to this 
delightfully different restaur- 
ant, where each portion of 
food attests a famous French 
chef’s labor of love—where 
tables are nicely arranged 
with an eye to privacy — 
where you can bet your hat 
she'll sweep each platter 
clean. 


After this success, we pity 
you, poor cuss! 


HOTEL NEW WESTON 
RESTAURANT 


34 East 501n StreEET 


Between Park and Madison Avenues 


WAVY, /a. a Jaa) / V/V. Lad /. 








At last! 








A comfortable PERMANENT WAVE! 


Flatteringly beautiful, too, with the advan- 
tage of our special waving machine, which 
does not pull or break the hair—and pro- 
duces an incredibly natural, lasting wave. 


‘Maurice 


574 Fifth Avenue 
near 47th Street 
Phone: Bryant 3411 


New York 













MYRA KINGSLEY 
HOROSCOPES $10 


Send the date of your birth, year, month, 


place, and the hour if possible. Personal 
interviews by appointment. 
683 LEXINGTON AVE. Plaza 7867 
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tion will have to be done expertly and 
carefully. It will have to be tried out 
by some house such as Buick, Nash, 
Cadillac, or Packard, some institution 
which has unquestioned public sup- 
port, but we insist that it should be 
attempted. ‘There is no reason why 
those particular blank spaces should be 
forever left vacant or else filled with 
the same kind of doo-hickeys. They 
could be panelled, fitted with medal- 
lions, or might even provide the loca- 
tions for carriage lamps. It is a tricky 
thing to fuss with, but that makes it 
all the more diverting. 


HERE are a number of cagey 

ideas which relieve the current 
season from humdrum. We have in 
mind, for example, the adroit conceits 
of Weymann on the bodies executed 
for Stutz. Take the four-passenger 
coupé. It has a horizontal molding 
which is about an inch and a half 
wide where it runs along the body 
under the windows, but thins down 
to something less than an inch as it 
goes forward to the radiator along 
the edge of the engine hood. Slightly 
out of the ordinary, giving just that 
touch. That’s not what held us most 
though. The real stunt here is vertical 
moldings. One following the line of 
the windshield posts, and another the 
line of the door opening. These verti- 
cal embellishments cut down and 
through the horizontal border. Good 
here. 

Durant and Star are providing an 
item which comes especially close to 
our personal prejudices. In these cars 
we have a small lever at the centre 
of the base of the windshield. Press 
this downward, and it tilts the wind- 
shield forward. The device, in our 
view, is a step forward from the 
rotary gadgets which lift the glass 
up and down, or from the side- 
brackets which are adjusted by screws. 

—NICcHOLAs Trotr 


Married men live four years longer in 
England than _ bachelors.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 

Well, it’s harder for them to get 
out of a rut. 


The people of the United States spent 
$22,000,000,000 for foodstuffs last year, 
largely because of intensive advertising.— 
4. C. Monigle in the American. 


Ask any copywriter. 
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ASK THE HOSTESS 


When the guests have gone, she 
sees ashtrays of half-smoked cig- 
arettes. It’s all because the ordi- 
nary cigarette burns so fast that 
it cooks away its own flavor. Be- 
comes too hot, too parchifig to be 

enjoyable.. With Melachrino-you're 

at the height of enjoyment at the 
half-way point. The fine Turkish 

tobaccos are slow-burning . 

therefore coool... therefore 
mild, That’s why you enjoy 
Melachrino to the tippiest end. 


(OOS ASXSINTO)) 
Ve ST MMELRORRANO 800 | N 
\ \e=3 COYPT Ay ore \ 








AAO White 
C(O 


The ONE cigarette sold the world over 


MILD ano COCDL 


MELACHRINO 


CIGARETTES Pain.cork eng STRAW ENDS 
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Trousies || /UGGAGE...PLUS 
WE Don’T a =a 


By Dr. J. F. Montague 


TALK ABOUT 


The Eminent New York Specialist 


Two out of three adults will find of 
utmost value to their health the infor 
mation which Dr. Montague gives in 
his new book. He tells how to prevent 


many common and distressing ailments ..we proudly present every conceiv- 
He tells the truth without fear or favor, 4 : 


points out the dz angers of certain he me able type of luggage, from dainty over- 
remedies including the little pills and | night cases to superb wardrobe trunks; 


explains how that most dreaded afflic- . ° 
tion, Cancer, can result from improper each chosen as the best of its kind; 


treatment. The book will prove a god- | each sold atthe most 

send to thousands | 
If your bookstorecannotsupply | 
you, we will send direct upon backed by service 
receipt of remittance, $2.00. that goes far beyond 
Let us send you a descriptive : a al 
circular free. an ordinary sale. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT co. ||| pHITIP HALT, auccece 
227 S. 6th Street Phila., Pa. 











| reasonable price, and 




















='{} 38 East 497u Srreer, New York 
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CeCe 
eo RAE 


BASCOM 2a 


dw. ss 
15 Benya | 
street front shops “59° 












“". . Frightful canker, 
that lad Wimble. So smart. 
Let me flounder all about 
town the other day for the- 
Then when I 


gave up he tottered in with 


atre tickets. 


a pair of rare seats and a 
big guffaw.” 


“Ho! You'd better learn 
his secret. Think I know 
it. I’ve seen him often 
sneaking out of that 


Bascom place just above 
44th... .” 


And branches at The 
Biltmore, Plaza, Sa- 
voy-Plaza, Ambassa- 
dor, Vanderbilt, Bel- 


mont, Commodore, As- 


tor and Murray Hill. 











— a eneenmentetete 
f George Pearse Ennis 
" H. L. Hildebrandt 
-_ : Edmund Greacen 
| ane " Bridgman | 
aculty Charles Hinton | 
Herbert Meyer | 
WaymanAdams | 
Arshele Gorky | 
Georg Lober 
| Ezra Winter 
| Sigurd Skou 
| Grant Reynard 





Pruett Carter 
| Julius Gregory 

eatrice Craig CO 
Henry B. Snell Ina 
H. R. Ballinger central 
J. Scott Williams location 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL of ART 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
Room 7013 - New York City 


THE ART 
GALLERIES 


Home Are the Painters 
—Studies in Soap 


LTHOUGH 
most of the 
things we were 
able to see recently 
were mildly pleas- 
ant and in_ the 
holiday spirit, there 
was serious stuff in 
the show of Walt Kuhn at the Down- 
town Gallery, on West Thirteenth 
Street. Mr. Kuhn has been one of the 
pioneers of the newer way of looking 
at things. We think he would scorn 
to be called a modern, holding that 
there isn’t any such animal. But Mr. 
Kuhn has been an admirer of the 
strong men who have come out of 
France, and has mainly contented him- 
self with an American interpretation 
of life, through the forms they made 
popular. To be quite honest we have 
found more joy in one of his Braque 
studies, or even one of his Pascin treat- 
ments, than a whole room full of 
Academy painted jars and red In- 
dians. Mr. Kuhn has reached his best 
expression in the raucous burlesque 
girls and the intense heads. Here he 
shows what he knows about paint and 
very often achieves that beauty that 
comes from sincerity. As Mr. Kuhn 
does not show often, a visit to the 
Downtown Gallery will be necessary 
if he is on your list of admirables. 





AHONRI YOUNG, who has been 

long away in France, doing 
whatever Americans do there, comes 
back for a show of his things in bronze 
at the Frank Rehn Galleries. It was 
our vote for Mr. Young that doubt- 
less defeated his chances in the Marlin 
contest for the statue of the Pioneer 
Woman. Young was so far ahead of 
what an American pioneer woman 
looked like, that there was scant chance 


| of his winning. Perhaps he knew that 
| before he started and just wanted to 


keep his record clean. Anyway, these 
little things will appeal to those who 
do not care so much for pioneers. The 
figures for the most part represent life 
in its belligerent aspects. There are 
any number of prize fight attitudes 
and even a round between bulls. We 
found these not too stirring. They are 
academic and pleasant and have a cer- 
tain rhythm. 





ILLING care is 
doubly pleasant when you’ve pre- 
pared for that delightful pastime 


by donning D’Andrea clothes. 


Ready to Wear and Made to Measure 


D’ANDREA 
BROTHERS.INC. 


MEN’S TAILORS 


587 Fifth Avenue—between 47th and 48th Sts. 
TELEPHONE—MURRAY HILL 9100 


























sprightly 


entertainment 







to up-to-the-min- 
ute melodies by 
Arnold Johnson’s 
versatile orches- 
tra in the famous 

, ‘Florentine Grill. 
Dinner ($2.50) 6 to 9 p. m.; 
and after-theatre supper 10 
p- m. till closing. Make reser- 

vations for tonight! 
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CIRCLE 8000 


+. 
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PARK CENTRAL 
GRILL 


At this Select Residential Hotel with 
Transient Accommodations 


SEVENTH AVE. 55th to 56th STS. 
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pena PHILLIPs has a show 
on at Montross Galleries. Phil- 
lips returned last year for an exhibit 
after several years in France. This 
show is mainly the work of the past 
season from his lookout in Pennsyl- 
vania. As we remember it, the stuff 
last year was more of a kind. This 
seems to indicate an uncertainty or a 
feeling around that promises develop- 
ment. A young man who has not yet 
decided that he knows all there is to 
know of art, always has a better chance 
of achieving at least the aBc of im- 
mortality. Not that he will, but at 
least he does not shut out the pos- 
sibility of the little ball falling on his 
number. Of this year’s vintage we 
liked far the best his “Cape Cod 
Farm.” Here he has a tonal problem 
and he solves it as to color if not en- 
tirely as to form. “The Valley of the 
Rance” is pure Derain and _ the 
“Chapel with Two Crosses” is Vla- 
minck. Most of the other things are 
the sort of scene that Burchfield has 
mastered. The difference here, as with 
many others, is that there has not gone 
into the painting all that bitterness, 
contempt and pity that Burchfield puts 
into the ugliness of the American 
home. We don’t know just what 
Burchfield would have done, but he 
would have made the “Boss’s Office” 
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the world. 


don Midland 


The 














Heich 


abune the Heich 


High up in the heart of Scotland, at the 
very gate of the Highlands, between the 
Grampian Mountains and the Ochil 
Hills, stands Gleneagles—Heich abune 


the Heich. 


In social life also Gleneagles is of the 
high places of the earth. It is the sum- 
mer sports centre of the best of English 
and American Society. In equipment 
and accommodation—above all in quiet, 
watchful service—Gleneagles is one of the great hotels of 


Visit Gleneagles in May or June. Highland air is more bracing. Highland scenery more 
lovely in the Spring and early Summer months. 


Accommodations should be reserved early. Apply to J. Fairman, 
Agent, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, pr to the Resident Manager, 
Gleneagles Hotel, Perthshire, Scotland. The hotel is under the 
direction of Arthur Towle, Controller L MS Hotel Services, Lon- 


and Scottish Railway, St. Pancras, London, N.W.1. 


Gleneagles 


HOTEL GOLF COURSES TENNIS COURTS, ETC. 


Riding Swimming Dancing 


best centre for motoring in Scotland 


‘ONE NIGHT’S SLEEP FROM LONDON” 
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something that you would want to 
have thrown bombs at. 


HE Grand Central Galleries open 

their hospitable doors to a show 
by Felicie Waldo Howell. Our mem- 
ory fails with our hair but we believe 
we are safe in saying that this is the 
same young lady who saw with sur- 
prise one of her paintings hung in the 
awesome Metropolitan. Out of curi- 
osity we once ran down the story and 
found that the picture was purchased 
because it bore the name of some fa- 
mous birthplace or else the painter did. 
Anyway much of the same stuff but 
of later vintages are to be found in 
the current exhibition. These are es- 
sentially sweet feminine things, paint- 
ed with the best of taste and signify- 
ing nothing. ‘They undoubtedly sell 
like hot cakes, and while doing nothing 
at all for posterity probably do a lot 
for a drawing-room or that odd corner 
just at the head of the stairs. The 
Ravello and Sorrento series are gay 
little miniatures of theatre drops, as 
colorful as the originals and much 
cleaner. 


F Eleonora Kissel we know not. 


Early Sailings 
Include: 
To Southern Spain 


March 14 (Easter Cruise), 


May 7. 
To Northern Spain 


April 27, S. S. Antonio Lopez 
March 24, S. S. Montevideo 
April 15, S. S. Manuel Calvo 


S. S. Cristobal Colon (New) 
March 5, April 18 and June 1; 
S. S. Alfonso XIII (New) 






Where Romance Still Lives 


Sunshine, romance, color, legend, gaiety, 
quaintness, hospitality, art, pleasure, history, 
variety—every element combines in this coun- 
try of contrasts to thrill the traveller as he 


passes from one delight to another. 


S. S. Manuel Arnus (New) ; ; 
and Whether you wisely choose Spain as the ideal 


entrance to Europe, or tour the country while 
enjoying the itinerary of a Spanish Royal 
Line cruise, an unforgettable experience 


awaits you. 


March 27, May 10 and June 23. Spanish Royal Mail Liners— 


Booklet from any travel bureau, or 


SPANISH ROYAL MAIL LINE AGENCY, INC. 


24 State Street, New York 


Sail from New York in the lap of luxury and 
comfort—on any of the new and palatial 











Her show of gay things is on at 
































A double-breasted suit of 
swagger smartness, tailored 
of finest woolens, with an 
elegance rarely found this 
side of the water. 








Tailored to measure 
or ready for wear 


53» $65 


Banks Ge. 


562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance 46" St. 






















No matter whether you plan 
to spend $300 or $3000, our 
specially prepared descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request, 


will be invaluable. Tours 
with escort. Independent 
Tours. Private Auto Tours. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltda. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Established 57 years 
40 European Offices 

PARIS ROME 


LONDON CAIRO 

















HOTEL 
LANGTON 


Hamilton, Bermuda 
Open All Year 
Paul E. Wells, Manager 


Ideally situated on hilltop. Af- 
fording glorious views of island 
and sea. Ten minutes’ walk 
from Hamilton's social center. 
All sports. Free carriage ser- 
vice to Hamilton. 

FRESH WATER IN ALL ROOMS AND BATHS 




















the New Gallery. We would say that 
the young lady belonged to an ever- 
increasing school, started spontaneous- 
ly it seems, when some lawyer found 
that it was not against the constitution 
to paint. Miss Kissel probably enjoys 
painting tremendously, and as for her 
friends... . The “Cat From Nancy” 
is slated as her masterpiece. It is two 
dimensional and somehow a bit silly. 


M* WEBER has a small show on 
at the New Art Circle. Weber 
pleased us last year with a handsome 
showing of canvases that had seen the 
light, so to speak. ‘They were all higher 
in the color and happiness scale than 
the earlier opera which took life very 
seriously. This show is mainly water 
colors and small studies in tempera. 
The reason, we suppose, is that there 
is more market for the things that can 
be carried home under the arm. ‘The 
gouaches are intense bits and often 
wholly satisfying. As footnotes to an 
artist’s treatise they are helpful in 
amplifying and explaining the major 
business at hand. 


F  geanad BRUNING had his second 
show at the Art Center. Brun- 
ing is a favorite thespian who has 
made a monkey out of a lot of Acad- 
emy theories. He has spent about a 
decade at his casual work and gets 
more spirit into it than many of the 
half-century boys on Fifty-seventh 
Street. ‘The things are a bit toward 
the side of the soft-focus and thereby 
often miss definition. We still think 
that his “East River” is his major 
achievement. “The Pond” is perhaps 
his most subtle use of color and tonal 
arrangement, 


HE Brooklyn Institute of Arts 

announces the thirty-eighth an- 
nual exhibition of pictorial photog- 
raphy in the Brooklyn Museum from 
March fifth on... . The Arden Gal- 
lery has a show of reproductions of nat- 
ural flowers and the regional costumes 
of France, the latter having consumed 
two years in the assembling. . . . If 
you like to dawdle over your soap in 
the bath, you will be interested in 
what the press agent delicately calls 
the “Small Sculpture Competition.” 
Figures made out of “white soap” 
(again the timid P.A.) will be re- 
ceived at 80 East Eleventh Street, and, 
if good, will be awarded some share 
of sixteen hundred dollars. . . . The 
Independents loom on the horizon 
and, a few weeks later, the Spring 


Salons. —M. P. 











actually a 


“personal” 
permanent 


are we presumptuous? but how 
else shall we describe a wave that 
may be soft and flowing, or crisp 
and sleek, or other things—all ac- 
cording to your type? 


the operator studies your face and 
your hair before he does a single 
thing! and then, aided by a mar- 
velous machine and his own sure 
fingers, he achieves a result that 
is—but look in the mirror, ma- 
dame, just look! 


(s. JEAN 


30 west 58th street, plaza 4082 











Modern Decorative Art 
RENA ROSENTHAL 


520 Madison Avenue 
(Near 53rd Street) 


New York 
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SOCIAL COACHING 


Self-Consciousness Overcome 
Personality Developed 
| Smart Social Conversation Taught 
Personal Instruction or by Mail 


MLLE. LOUISE 
PARK CENTRAL 


of Circle 8000 
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28 EAST 53” STREET 
LUNCHEON 
The best ried Chicken Dinner 
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When royalty plays amid the snows 
on the towering peaks at St. Moritz 


Giorious St. Moritz. . . . Land of 
sunshine amid the snows. . . . The 
rendezvous of Royalty and the social 
elect of all the world. . . . A veri- 
table mecca for all who love the sports 
of winter. 

In St. Moritz, as in other fashion- 
able resorts in Europe and in this 
country, you will find that “Canada 
Dry” is an especially popu- 
lar drink on cold, crisp days. 








This is so not only be- 
cause of its wonderful flavor 
and the distinction it car- 
ries, but also because of the 


way it refreshes and invigorates. Here 
is a real ginger ale made from real 
Jamaica ginger. 

You who live in steam-heated cities 
will find this exhilaration as welcome 
as the fortunate few who spend their 
winters on the peaks of St. Moritz. 

For this is no ordinary drink made 
simply to tempt your taste for a few 
hot days in summer, but a drink you 
will relish the whole year through. 

So we say to you—try this fine old 
ginger ale. Serve it with vour luncheon 
or dinner these crisp winter days and 
note the zest and sparkle it adds to even 


the simplest meal. Plan for it when 
you entertain because of the distinction 
it adds to any occasion. Remember it 
as you sit of an evening beside the 
crackling fire. Give it to your children 
because it is good and pure and you 
know you can depend on it always. 
Did you know that “Canada Dry”’ is 
served in the leading hospitals ? 


The minute you get your first taste 
of that wonderful flavor you will agree 
with those thousands of people who 
have said, “I never knew how good 
ginger ale could be until I tried 
‘Canada Dry,’ ” 


‘CANADA DRY" 


zy U. S. Pat. Of. 


“The Champagne of Ginger Ales” 


Extract imported from Canada 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, 2 


and bottled in the U. S. A. by 


5 West 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


In Canada, J. J. McLaughlin Limited. Established 18' 















































Powers Repropuction Corp. 
203 West 39th St., Tel. Fenn. 9690 


Powers Fourtn Enarawne Go. 
203 Weat 30th St, Yel. Sol. 10290 


Powers Puoro Enaravine Go. 
184 Nassau St., Tel. Bockman 4200 





READING AND 


Our Lady of the Loud-speaker 


T was to be expected, I suppose, 
that Aimee Semple McPherson, 
that Somewhat Different Enter- 

tainer, would write a book. Anybody 
might have foreseen that that would 
be. Anybody, that is, except me. I am 
the one who believes, when things are 
calm and peaceful, that there is a 
chance of their staying so. That is the 
way I have gone about all my life. I 
really must make a note on my desk 
calendar to have my head examined 
one day next week. I am beginning 
to have more and more piercing doubts 
that my fontanel ever closed up prop- 
erly. 

Well, Aimee Semple McPherson 
has written a book, and were you to 
call it a little peach, you would not 
be so much as scratching its surface. 
It is the story of her life, and it is 
called “In the Service of the King,” 
which title is perhaps a bit dangerously 
suggestive of a romantic novel. It may 
be that this autobiography is set down 
in sincerity, frankness, and simple ef- 
fort. It may be, too, that the Statue of 
Liberty is situated in Lake Ontario. 

I have never heard Mrs. McPherson 
preach—a record which, Heaven help- 
ing me, I purpose keeping untarnished 
—but from her literary style, I get 
the idea. I give you, for your birthday, 
a typical bit from her opus: 

“Quicksand! 

“‘Pernicious quicksand! 

“Cloying, treacherous, — relentless 
quicksand! 

“The soul-destroying quicksand” — 
no, no; not “that hung in the well.” 
“The soul-destroying quicksand of un- 
belief!” 

You see? And she can go on that 
like that for hours. Can, hell—-does. 

On the occasions that she drifts into 
longer and broader, sentences, she 
writes as many other three-named au- 
thoresses have written before. Her 
manner takes on the thick bloom of 
rich red plush. ‘The sun becomes “that 
round orb of day” (as opposed, I ex- 
pect, to those square orbs you see about 
so much lately); maple syrup is 
“Springtide’s liquid love gift from the 
heart of the maple wood”; the forest, 
'y a stroke of inspiration, turns out to 

“a cathedral of stately grandeur 

nd never ceasing wonder and awe” 
(argue, if you will, for “cloying 
quicksand” as the phrase superb, but 
me, Tl hold out for “stately 


’ 


WRITING 


grandeur”); the ocean—you’ll never 
guess—is “‘a broad expanse of spark- 
ling silver”; icy panes are portrayed 
by the delicate whimsy “Jack Frost 
had completely painted the windows 
with his magic brush”; and the gifted 
author is frequently asking you to 
“But Hold!” It is difficult to say 
whether Mrs. McPherson is happier 
in her crackling exclamations or in 
her _bead-curtain-and-chenille-fringe 
style. Presumably the lady is happy in 
both manners. ‘That would make her 
two up on me. 


A° for the plot of the work—oh, 
do sit down; [I’ve got so much to 
tell you. She starts off with a bang 
in a chapter called “The Escape.” It 
tells about her return over the desert 
from that mysterious hut where those 
two mean men and that big, strong 
woman had held her for ransom—you 
remember about that. Lost at night in 
trackless sand and rustling under- 
growth, she prays to be brought to 
safety. It is here, in her first quoted 
prayer, that you glimpse Mrs. Mc- 
Pherson’s relations with her Maker. 
She is patient, always, with the Al- 
mighty, and explicit, and she is a firm 
believer in jogging His memory. Thus 
the prayer of forensic desperation that 
bubbles from her heart: 

“~—_ God, Thou who didst lead the 






“We'd like a copy o f 
‘Now We Are Six. 


Children of Israel across the wilder- 
ness and guide them in all their jour- 
neys—Thou who didst provide for 
them insomuch that they were fed 
from the skies and watered from the 
rock, and didst even keep their shoes 
from wearing out—Thou who didst 
care for the three Hebrew children, 
and kept them safe, though cast into 
the fiery furnace, so that not a hair of 
their head was singed, nor was the 
smell of burning upon their garments 
—Thou who hast ever looked down 
in pity upon ‘Thy children in their 
trials—heard and answered their pray- 
ers—Thou hast never failed me be- 
fore and Thou wilt not fail me now 
—hear my prayer and guide my weary 
footsteps to safety, for I am lost and 
sore distressed.” 

And so she got back to Los Angeles, 
and—as was later developed at the 
trial—her shoes were not only kept 
from wearing out, but were not even 
scuffed. 

But there was trouble awaiting her. 
Dose ole debbil unbelievers greeted her 
account of her kidnapping and escape 
with roars of gay laughter. Reporters 
and photographers—Mrs. McPher- 
son’s bétes noirs—descended upon her 
and tore her privacy from her; and 
you know what her privacy means to 
our little lady. True, the members of 
her congregation made whoopee in the 
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Do You Soak Your Lawn 
Before Mowing It? 


Wy Soak Your BEARDS 


Tr ey 4 fs 


Your razor blade 


quick? 


SHAVE 


is never dull 
when you use Z/P-SHAVE. Simply 
apply this cool white cream to your 
whiskers; no brush; no rub-in. And 


and Z/P!—you're shaved. 


your skin. 





Just a stroke of the razor, 


Besides, your face stays clean long- 
er. ZIP-SHAVE not only makes 
your shave easier and quicker, but 
also is especially prepared to tone up 


MAKES YOUR FACE SMILE! 
All Good Stores 
Tubes 25c—Giant Tubes 40c 








Green-Bronze finish. 
Kappa Shell Shade 
(green tint) can be 
used as excellent 
reading lamp, for 
end-table or _ table 
lamp as well as dec- 
orative lamp, com- 
pletely wired. Mod- 
ern effect. Harmo- 
nizes with every col- 
or scheme decoration. 


Mail Orders 
fo prea: 
None C. 


N. Y. 
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OESTREICHER’S 
ART SHOP, Inc. 


882 6th Ave. (49th-50th St.) 
Visit Our Galleries 


ARTISTIC LAMP SHADE 
Mounted on Sylph-Like Figure 


18 
inches 
high. 
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streets, practically smothered her with 
roses, and carried her about in a 
flower-decked chair to celebrate her 
restoration to them. But it was not 
enough. “I turned,” she says, “to- 
ward the window of memory and 
looked back for respite to the peaceful 
green meadows of childhood. 

“T can see it all now—” 


All right, Eddie. Black-out, and 
into the story of the early life. 
She was born in Canada, lived 


peacefully, went through a couple of 
pages of doubt, and then decided to 
go in for saving souls. She married 
an evangelist named Robert Semple, 
and went with him to China to con- 
vert the natives, a strange, yellow peo- 
ple who put food on the graves of 
their dead and speak an outlandish lan- 
guage. There Mr. Semple died, and, 
after her little daughter was born, she 
returned to the United States, to do 
mission work. But loneliness took her, 
and she made a second marriage, 
which she devotes one grudging para- 
graph. “I took up my household du- 
ties,” she says, “with the understand- 
ing that I should go back to the Lord’s 
work if ever the call came.” Well, 
the call came, sharp and clear as if 
from the whistle of celestial 
doorman, and back she went. “My 
husband,” she says, “recognizing the 
call, went with me and helped me for 
a time, but decided to go back to his 
world of business.” 

And that is the only peep we get 
at Mr. McPherson. I wish that one 
day he would write the story of his 
life; there is a book I should love to 
read. Meanwhile, I can only hope that 
he has enjoyed a fraction of the suc- 
cess in “his world of business” that 
his wife has in hers. 

There were years, then, of touring 
the country holding revival meetings. 
Early in her career, Mrs. McPherson 
proved herself adept at advertising. In 
one small town was a poor, drunken 
half-wit, the butt of the local joke- 
sters, who earned a tiny living as town 
crier. Mrs. McPherson conceived the 
charming idea of sending him through 
the streets, ringing his bell and crying, 
“Hear ye! Hear ye! I have given my 
heart to Christ. Come down to the 
revival tonight and hear Sister Mc- 
Pherson preach about the Christ who 
saved even me!” 

On another occasion, she arrived in 
St. Petersburg at carnival time, when 
the streets were thronged with floats. 
It looked as if business were going 
thus to be taken away from her, but 
she thought up a dear little scheme 


some 
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The problem of “where to live 
is happily solved at Forest Hills 


Inn. Reserve a table for a Sat- 
urday night dinner-dance and 


see how the Inn combines the 
conveniences of the city with the 
advantages of suburban life. Ad- 

















ditional information will be 
given you gladly. 
FOREST HILLS INN 
Forest Hills Garden, L. I. 
Telephone Boulevard 6290 
e :_NOxXx 
They 4 
who know &~&% 
their Boston @ 
Select either of 
these two Hotels 
for their service, 
smooth as a Rolls; 
fine food, and loca- 


tion in the heart of 
things that are in- 
teresting. 


L. C. PRIOR 


Pres. & Man. Director 
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A ‘CHIC’ TOU 


FyvoRe 


Small party sailing March 24th on 8. 8. n 8. 8. “Dulllo,” 
leisurely visiting Italy (Easter in Rome), the Rivi 
era, Spain, Biarritz, the Chateaur Country and Paris 
Return to New York May 26th on S. 8. ‘‘Aquitania.’’ 


The utmost in dignified comfort and privacy 
Early reservations desirable 


Call, write or phone, Wisconsin 6497, fer 
descriptive literature and information. 


THE EXPRESS TOURING CoO. 
Distinctive European Travel 
358 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Paris Office: 15 Rue de la Paix 
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to call herself to the attention of the 
romping public. She dressed up her 
flivver in leaves and boughs, and erect- 
ed upon it an evangelist’s tent of 
sheets, on which was painted: “Jesus 
Saves! Repent and be Converted! I’m 
on the way to the Tent Revival. 
Gar 

The car was entered in the parade 
of floats, and, Mrs. McPherson blush- 
ingly admits, was the wow of the en- 
tertainment. 


HUS she progressed triumphantly 

along the bright way that led to 
the mighty temple in Los Angeles. 
Hers is a story of virtue victorious. 
Occasionally she was mildly in need, 
but never for long; for Heaven— 
which seems, from Mrs. McPherson’s 
personal testimony, to be a sort of 
gold-paved mail order house—prompt- 
ly shipped her food, clothing, money, 
houses, and even canary birds, as she 
required them. But never did she en- 
dure the little daily heartaches, the 
quarrels and partings and uglinesses 
that are the lot of the rest of us. She 
dwelt ever in the blissful amity that 
is the due of the virtuous. (Not even 
does she dignify by mention that pret- 
ty little jam she got into with her 
mother, at the time of the kidnapping 
episode.) Never, indeed, have I known 
an autobiographer so lavishly to award 
herself all the breaks. 

“In the Service of the King” has 
caused an upset in my long-established 
valuations. With the publication of 
this, her book, Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson has replaced Elsie Dinsmore 
as my favorite character in fiction. 

—Constant READER 


PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSY 


If what the papers say is so, 
An interviewer I would be— 
Free seats to every snappy show, 
And copy gleaned at lunch or tea. 


AIREDALES—House trained, best pro- 
tection against burglars or ladies living 
ilone.—Barnesville (O.) Whetstone. 

Send us twenty-five Airedales, 
please. 

* 


Quite a number of killings, burnings, 
ind robberies occurred during the holi- 
days. One fellow killed his brother, for 
a Christmas trick—Dahlonega (Ga.) 
Nugget. 


It’s a fresh slant, anyway. 





DOBBS 


There is distinction in wearing Dobbs Clothes 


Dobbs two piece Frock of 


dotted crepe de chine — 
which combines very eflec- 
tively light and dark back- 
grounds with contrasting 
dots. A very striking use of 


the scart trim completes the 





smart simplicity of this 
Paid for daytime wear. In 
navy and white, red and 
flesh, dark green and nile. 
pusigili: aah Neweeline, Wha 


and white. 
SIXTY-FIVE DOLLARS 4 


Dobbs Hat of light weight Felt all 
sizes and all colors. 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
The Dobhs Shops for Women are re- 
plete with the new Dobhs modes in 
Coats, Hats and Accessories for Sport, 
Travel, Town and Country. 


DOBBS 


FIFTH AVENUE at5O* 
New Yorks Leading Hatters 
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A remarkable beauty aid! 


SHE modern vogue for natural color has brought 
forward a new lipstick with an astonishing prop- 
erty. It changes color, as you putit on, from its original 
orange to blush-rose— Nature's own shade—and blends 
with each individual type of beauty. 

This wonderful lipstick 1s marched in a rouge which 
changes color to blend with your complexion and-- like 
the lipstick —stays on all day without fading or rubbing! 

The name of this color magic? Tangee Lipstick and 
Tangee Rouge. Be sure you see the name on the box 
and gunmetal case. 

PRICES—Tangce Lipstick $1, Tangee Rouge 
Compact 75c, Tangee Creme Rouge $1 (and 
for comp’ete beauty treatment: Tangee Day 
Cream, Tangee Night( ream,and Tangee Face 
Powder, $1 each). 25c tLigher in Canada, 


The Power of... Twenty Cents 

Twenty cents brings you the miniature Tangee Beauty 
Set—all six items and the “Art of Make-up.”’ Address 
Dept. N.Y-2, The George W. Luft Co., 417 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Sir Hranris Room 


A most distinguished private 
room. May be rented for wed- 
dings, dances, luncheons, parties, 
etc. Service from Drake kitchens. 
Representative will call on request. 


The Drake-440 Park Ave. 


Corner 56th Street 
Alfred C. Ray~Manager 





To get a true picture of India, read the book 
written by a Hindu 


MUKERBJI 


A SON OF MOTHER 
INDIA 
ANSWERS 


(10th Edition) 
book. 


Mukerji undertakes to criticise an 


“A powerful 


When Ameri- 


can tourist’s snap judgment of his country, he is 


worth hearing.’’——-St. Louts Post-Dispatch. $1.50 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. 








AMONG THE 
NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
Uppermost in our mind are: 


THe Way Tuincs Arg, by E. M. Dela- 
field (Harper). A leisurely novel about 
the English countryside. Always read- 
able and often extremely funny. 

Mrs. Crappock, by W. Somerset Maugham 
(Doubleday, Doran). A new and slight- 
ly revised edition of an early Maugham 
novel. Still remarkable for its freshness 
and vivid portrayal of human emotions. 

THe Bonney Famiry, by Ruth Suckow 
(Knopf). A_ placid naturalistic novel 
about rural Iowa, in characteristic vein. 

Two Forsyte INTERLUDES, by John Gals- 
worthy (Scribner). Slight links in the 
Forsyte chain. 

Tue BLesstnc oF Pan, by Lord Dunsany 
(Putnam). Eerie pipings from the hills 
prove irresistible to the ladies of Wold- 
ing. Dunsany’s usual cake with a bit less 
frosting this time. 

Tue Last Post, by Ford Madox Ford (A. 
& C. Boni). The fourth and concluding 


part of the Tietjens saga. A_ distin- 
guished novel worth all its difficulties. 


NoveEMBER NIGHT, by the anonymous au- 
thor of “Miss Tiverton Goes Out” 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Some good work more 


or less wasted on the ‘story of an 
irritating and inconsequential female 
neurotic. 


And we still recall with pleasure: 

Cities OF THE PLAIN, by Marcel Proust; 
translated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff (A. 
c& C, Boni). Tue Ucty Ducuess, by 
Lion Feuchtwanger (liking). Day- 
BREAK, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon & 
Schuster). 


THE CRIME WAVE 
Mystery stories that mystify: 


THE Monk or HAMBLETON, by Armstrong 
Livingston (Henkle). A thoroughly un- 
popular man meets his maker. We didn’t 
guess the murderer. Recommended. 

Ture O_tp Dark House, by J. B. Priestley 
(Harper). Storm-bound travellers in the 
Welsh mountains spend a hectic night in 
an ill-omened house. Recommended. 

TRAGEDY AT RAVENSTHORPE, by J. J. Con- 
nington (Little, Brown). Robbery and 
murder in an English country house, by a 
writer of mystery stories who knows his 
job. 

SHOT ON THE Downs, by Victor L. White- 
church (Duffield). If we may generalize 
from this exciting story, Canon White- 
church’s congregation stays awake. 

THE ProFessor’s Poison, by Neil Gordon 
(Harcourt, Brace). A rather dull story 
of the efforts of international crooks to 
steal the formula for a powerful new 
poison gas. 

THe Crock Strikes Two, by Henry 
Kitchell Webster (Bobbs-Merrill). Read 
it for yourself. It’s good. 

THe HorseEMAN OF DeatH, by Anthony 
Wynne (Lippincott). This is not up to 
the author’s other Dr. Hailey books. Con- 
fused and often absurd. 

Mr. Fortune, PLease, by H. C. Bailey 
(Dutton). Reggie Fortune is almost our 
favorite detective. Six first class short 
stories. 

TRACKS IN THE SNow, by Lord Charnwood 
(Dial). A good plot and good writing 
combined in this novel by the distin- 
guished biographer of Lincoln. 

THe Devir or Pet-Linc, by Herbert As- 
bury (Macy-Masius). Devil worship and 
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ONE ELEVEN EAST FIFTY SIXTH ST. 
(Just Off Park Avenue ) 
Telephone Plaza 8601 

New York 
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Multiple Electrolysis 
My method Is enthu- 
slastically endorsed 
by selence, and | give 
you my expert per- 
sonal and confidential 





attention. 
Write for booklet. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Consultation free. 


MARY ELIZABETH SCOLLAN 
358 Fifth Ave. Wis. 7889 
Eatrance on 34th St. side 
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Several grand pianos, autographed by inter- 
nationally famous artists who selected and 
used them. 


To be sold, with Baldwin's life-time 
guarantee, at amazing reductions. 
Terms arranged. 


BALDWIN PIANO CO. 
Artists’ Dept., 4th Floor 20 East 54th St. 

















WA Studio Apartments 
. A FEW STEPS { 
17 WEST 96 CENTRAL PARK 
VERY ATTRACTIVE 
LARGE LIVING ROOMS 


Newly Completed Building 
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a few murders provide ample shud- 
ders. 


GENERAL 


Our immediate enthusiasms are: 


Proper StupiEs, by Aldous Huxley (Dou- 
bleday, Doran). Illuminating slants at 
some modern problems and idiosyncrasies 
in characteristic Huxley style. 

“HE GREAT AMERICAN BAND WAGON, by 
Charles Merz (John Day). The Ameri- 
can state of mind reported with skill, 
and with a fairness and good humor that 
make an unusually effective satire. Cork- 
ing entertainment. 

DisRAELI, by André Maurois (Appleton). 
Sympathetic biography that is never as 
brilliant as its hero. 

OtHers Apipe, by Humbert Wolfe (Dou- 
bleday, Doran). Some rare jewels from 
the Greek Anthology reset in graceful 
English verse. 

JuLte pE LespiNAsse, by the Marquis de 
Ségur (Dutton). Once again the Eight- 
eenth Century, and a brilliant woman un- 
lucky in love. 

A Man oF LEARNING, by Nelson Antrim 
Crawford (Little, Brown). A satirical 
portrait of a go-getter university execu- 
tive. 

THe Art oF Successrut BrippineG, by 
George Reith (Doubleday, Doran). 
Words of wisdom from a high priest 
of auction bridge. 

On a Parts Rounpasout, by Jan Gordon 
(Dodd, Mead). Amiable anecdote and 
incident culled in Parisian byways. 


=] 


Less recent: 

AUBREY BEARDSLEY: THE CLOWN, THE 
HARLEQUIN, THE Pierrot oF His Ace, 
by Haldane MacFall (Simon & Schuster). 
ROBESPIERRE’S RISE AND FALL, by G. Len- 
otre (Doran). OLives or ENDLEss AGr, 
by Henry Noel Brailsford (Harper). 
My Lire, by Isadora Duncan (Boni & 
Liveright). Soncs From “Now WE 
ArE Srx,” by A. A. Milne; music by H. 
Iraser-Simpson; decorations by E. H. 
Shepard (Dutton). 


THE BAPTISM OF FIRE 


[From the Wetumka 
(Okla.) Gazette | 


One is reminded of a rumor heard on 
the streets that since Lee got his arm 
broken by cranking a Ford he makes an 
ideal collector at the Baptist Church as 
he can use only one hand and has to 
carry the collection basket in it. It is 
not said whether or not the amount col- 
lected has increased or not since Lee met 
with the accident. 


Negro butlers at the University of 
Georgia have formed an organization 
known as the Sigma King fraternity. 
Some of the rules of the fraternity fol- 
low: Members must keep their social 
ranking in Athens. They must attend all 
tootball and baseball games in Athens 
and rent a U-Drive-It to go to the 
Tech-Georgia game each year. They 
must dress in a manner befitting the 
“traternity man.”—Dallas Journal. 


Do the Sigma Kings ever get 
Omega Oiled? 
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Green Elephants 


AJESTIC, indolent—the line of mammoth 
beasts shuffles through the tropic dawn. The 
occasional squawk of a waking taxi rises above the din 
to the houdah. The morning bus procession has begun. 

Of course, it’s hard on Mr. Beel. A long, tedious 
journey, and no breakfast. Ah well... the cool dawn 
wind gently touches his brow, soothing, restful. If only 
he isn’t late again... 

There was Thursday. Meeting the G. M. in the hall. 
And Friday . . . If he could only Get Away From It All. 

Think, people, this still goes on! There are still back- 
ward communities that don’t know how to cope with 
the traffic problem. No doubt, if you told Mr. Beel that 
he could breakfast comfortably—with his wife, if he so 
desires—don his panama, and stroll a few leisurely blocks 
to work . . . But perhaps you didn’t know it yourself. 
Tudor City, of course. 

High, quiet and airy, on the East River Front, just four 
minutes from Grand Central. An independent commun- 
ity with park, restaurant, even a miniature golf course. 
Assorted apartments. Now ready: 2 room hotel and 3 
room housekeeping. For May: hotel, 1 or 2 rooms from 
$600 to $1800. For September: housekeeping, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5 or 6 rooms from $600 to $3600. Renting office 
at the end of 42nd Street. 


FRED. F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
350 Madison Avenue Vanderbilt 6320 


Tupor Crry 


AND WALK TO BUSINESS 
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>RE/TAURANT CRILLON¢ 


LENT BECOMES A 
PLEASURABLE SAC- 
RIFICE AT CRILLON, 
WHERE FRESH FISH 
AND THE NEW SPRING 
VEGETABLES ARE AT 
THEIR BEST. 








FEBRUARY 2 1928 











WHat FAMous § 
PEOPLE WOULD HAVI 
SAID ABOUT MARLBORO 


sees We 


in the theatrical 
profes sion preler 


-MARLBOROS 


ffabesprnr | 


Shakespeare was right! Whether 
it’s a comedy or a cigarette, it must 
be As You Like It. 

And Philip Morris, when he set 
out to put real mildness into a 
cigarette, and discovered Marlboro, 
scored a hit that all the critics like 

a dash of Virginia—a sprinkling 
of Turkish—artfully blended—as 
charming asa Midsummer Night's 
Dream. To modern smokers, th« 
distinctive crested packet, stamped 
with Philip Morris’ own signature 
in flaming scarlet, is the assurance 
of good taste and a keener cigarette 


eager Buy a ——— today 


At Mild a as Ma Ly ) 


20 di 20 wets 


MARLB ORO 


CIGARETTE S$ 


ALWAYS FRESH - WRAPPED IN HEAVY FOIL 


Marlboro Bridge Score sent free upon request + Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Inc. 44 West 18th Street, Dept. N, New York 























Camel 


The most popular cigarette 
in the United States 


Quality put it there—quality 
keeps it there. Camel smokers 
are not concerned and need not 
be concerned with anything 
but the pleasure of smoking. 








/ If all cigarettes were as good 
as Camel you wouldn’t hear 
anything about special treat- 
ments to make cigarettes good 
for the throat. Nothing takes 
the place of choice tobaccos. 





























